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PREFACE. 



•1 HE respectful notice which has 
been taken of this Treatise by 
gentlemen of the first lyik in the 
profession, whose approbation and 
esteem I -must ever be proud to 
acknowledge, has induced me to 
extend >still farther my enquiries 
and observations, and to prepare 
^ fourth edition for the press. ,^ 

Thp influence of the various 
function^ of the Liver is so gene- 
ral, that any derangement of them 
jnay be expected tp have a cour 
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siderable elFect on other x)rgans ; 
the accumulation of bile in the 
liver and gall-bladder is the fre- 
quent cause of apoplexy, pro- 
ducing congesticm, and conse- 
quent pressure upon the large 
bloo^d - vessels of the abdomen ; 

to « 

and such cases of apoplexy are 
best curdi by purgative medicines. 
It is likewise probable that the 
good eiFects perceived frcto the 
operation of active purgatives in 
the early stages o^" acute diseases, 
and the benefit arising fronl' fpon- 
ta^ous diarrhoea in the progress 
of them, chiefly * depend on the 
hepatic system being kept per- 
vious. It cannot be denied, that 
«>me afibctions of the mind are 
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intimately ■ conn^^ted with the 
«tate-of the Jivctii .r. ; , 

I ^ confirmed in -my opinion 
jof-the propriety of thfi treatiji^jjj: 
I have recommended in. hep^til: 
complaints, hot only from, my 
owrn . ; observation, ; ; but likeVKJ^c 
from, a correspondence virith gear 
demen of the first professional 
charact;er in Ihdiav where such 
diseases 'are endemic. That I have 
^no prejudices . against the use of 
merciiry, and«piore especially . pf 
calomel, as. a purgative, in hepatic 
diseases, will clearly appear, when 
the Reader discovers the attention 
I have directed to the difierent 
mpdes of giving this important 
article of the Materia Medica. 
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Tbe-hepatitis of India, under 
all its varieties, is an endemic dis-^ 
-ease peculiai^ to that country, and 
^aH^es ' from^i local- circumstances, 
independent^oir climate or tempe- 
raturfc^ and for which mercury, 
Under proper cautions, is the best 
rSnledy} but as. I am persuaded 
that a great error has prevailed^ 
•by' extending the India practice 
generally to- hepatic and other 
visceral diseases of this country, 
which originate fipm far different 
causes, I have been led to mark 
the danger arising from the un- 
skilful and indiscriminate use of 
calomel and other mercurial pre- 
parations. 
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I have been able to procure the 
^fcst information on the use and 
abuse of mercury, in the diseases 
of India, from the most intelli-^ 
gent practitioners, while my own 
experience • has been sufficiently 
extensive for ascertaining its true 
character in the diseases of this 
country, 

i am particularly desirous of 
engaging the attention of my 
readers to two letters at the end 
of this volume ;*the one from Dr. 
Duncan, a very respectable and 
learned physician, who had prac- 
ticed many years in the army ori 
the Coromandel Coast ; and .the 
other from the late Dr. Pas let, 
at the head of the medical de- 






pairtmcnt in the service 'of the 
Baft India Company at Madra^^ 
I have printed this lettet -at fijll 
leiigthy as conveying the most 
accurate account we have of ther 
hepatic diseases of India ;. it is 
worth observing, that although 
he had the best opinion of the 
efficacy and power of mercury in 
such diseases, yet he believed it 
necessary, generally to precede,, 
and frequently to accompany its 
use, by various other remedies,^ 
according to existing circum-* 
stances, and not to employ it 
indi^crimhiatety in all ca^s>;- a 
practice which might as^ well be 
conducted by a nurse as an expe- 
rteaced physician. 
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CHAP. I. 



ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION 



OF THE 



LIVER. 



SECT. L 

JlO the secretion of the bile Nature 
has destined an' organ of considerable 
size, called the Liver ; its magnitude is 
greater than that of any gland in the 
body, so that it occupies a large portion 

V 

of the abdominal cavity. 

2. Its shape is so irregular, as not 
to admit of comparison with any mathe- 



niatical figure; it is unlike any body 

with which we are acquainted. This 

circumstance of the liver is perhaps 

» 
less essential than many others, as figure 

does not appear to throw any light on 
its economy. At least we naturally 
incline to this, opinion, from taking a 
view of this viscus in difFereht animals, 
when it appears that the external figure 
of .he Hver is det.n„i.ed by .he figure 
of the animal r.self, or of: that particular 
cavity in which it is contained. In the 
human subject it ^ is. somewhat flattish 
and convex on its anterior surface, irre- 
gular on its posterior, having several 
depressions ; at its inferior edge there is 
a fissure extending some way up, parti- 
cularly on its po^^rior surface, which 



forms a division of it into two lobes of 
unequal sizes. These, from their situ- 
ation in the abdominal cavity, are distin- 
guished by the names of right and left, 
of which the right is the larger. Beside 
these, there is a smaller lobe, situated at 
the superior and posterior part, called 
Lobulus Spigelii. 

3. Though in adult subjects the 
right lobe is larger than the left, in the 
foetus the left is as large as the right. 
This variety depends on the disposition 
of the umbilical vein in the foetus with 
respect to this organ ; for on its arrival 
at that gland it sends off several branches, 
some of which, penetrating the left lobe, 

/ 

are of considerable size j biit after birth, 
when the circulation takes a new course, 

A 2 



the wholfi liver, but more especially the 
left lobe, diminishes in bulk. 

4. Beside this variety in the pro- 
portion of Its lobes, the whole foetal liver 
must necessarily exceed that of the adult 
in proportion; for, in addition to the 
vessels proper to the liver and necessary 
to Its economy, there is one peculiar to 
the foetus, viz, the umbilical vein. Thi^ 
vessel, v\rhich has its origin in the pla- 
centa, accompanies the other vessels of 
the cord, atid perforates the navel; 
thence, having reached the itiferior edge 

of the liver, it passes along the fissure 
which separates the lobes, and, having 
entered its substance, sends off several 
branches ; those going to the left lobe 
are larger and more in number than 
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those to the right. The umMUcal vein 
afterwards divides into two branches, 
one, called canalis venosus, taking the 
course of the vena cava; the other, 
uniting with the branch of the venal 
portarum, pours its blood into that sys- 
tem ; so that by much the largest pro- 
portion of the blood ^circulating between 
the foetus and placenta, passes through 
the liver, and this sufficiently explains 
why the foetal liver exceeds in propor- 
tion that of the adult. 

5. This organ is situated in the supe- 
nor part of the abdomen, principally on 
the right side ; occupies the epigastric 
and the right ^ hypochondric r,egions, 
and sometimes extends into the l^ft hy- 
pochondre. Its precise situation cannot 
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be easily determined, as the inferior 
part of the chest admits of considerable 
variety both in its figure and capacity. 
In males, where there is a greater ca- 
pacity of the chest, the hypochqndres are 
more capacious ; hence the epigastric 
and the right hypochondric regions are 
large enough to contain this viscus. 

6. In females, who have naturally a* 
smaller chest, which is often still more 
contracted by tight lacing, the epigastric 
^nd the right hypochondric regions are 
insufiicient to contain the liver, it there- 
fore extends far into the left hypochon- 
dre ; beside' which, it sometimes, in 
these cases, occupies, no inconsiderable 
part of the umbilical rpgipn. Its situ- 
ation, then, with respect. to tjie general 



cavity of die abdomen, admka of some 
variety. In the foetus, it occupies the 
whole epigastric region, and both the 
hypochondres j not so much from any 
peculiaijfl^ in the figure of the upper 
j^rt of the abdomen, as from a diffcr 
rence in the proportion of the right 
and left lobe, which has already been 
noticed. 

7. Though the situation and extent 
of the liver in the general cavity of the 
abdomen, admit of some variety, yet its 
position with respect to the diaphragm 
W rather precise, being connected to it 
by doublings of the. peritonaeum, called 
ligaments. 

8. This viscus, in common with the 
others t>f this cavity, receives a covering 



s 
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from tlie peritonaeum, which, doubling 
upon itself, and quitting the liver, is 
attached to the diaphragm. This con- 
nection obtaining in certain parts, forms 
the ligaments. The most cTOspicuous 

of these, is that which is situated on its 

» 
anterior part, in a line corresponding 

to the fissure, forming the distinction 
between the right and left lobe; and 
which, extending from the superior to 
the inferior edge, is called by some, 
from its resemblance to a scythe, the 
FALCIFORM ligament; by others, from 
its function, the suspensory ligament. 
9. The lateral portions of the liver 
are connected in like manner to the 
corresponding parts of the diaphragm, 
taking . the- name pf lateral ligaments. 



Beside which, some anatomists reckon 
the portion of peritonaeum surrounding 
the vessels which pass from this vistus 
through- the diaphragm, as a fourth 
ligament, and call it the coronary 
ligament. 

By these different reflections of the 
peritonaeum, the liver is supported in 
its situation. 

10. But there is yet another part, 
usually numbered with the ligaments, 
which, however, performs no ligamen- 

tbry function, viz. the ligiamentum ro- 
tiindum . * This passes from the concave 

* The ligametitiim rotundum has already been 
noticed under the name of umbilical yein, of which 
it is to be co^nsidered as the collapsed remains : for 
after the circulation through it has ceased, 'which 
necessarily happens at birth, its cayity diminishes^ 
and in time becomes nearly obliterated. 
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pwt ef the liver ^ong its lon^adiniai 
fissure, and is cantinued to the umUw 

11. Hence in the living subject, the 
f kudtion of the Hver must vary with 
respect to the general cavity, accordingly 
46 the diaphragm descends or ascends^ 
in the acts of inspiration or expiration. 

12. The situation of the stomach with 
^ respect to this organ is such, that the 

right portion of the former is frequently 
covered by the left lobe of the latter, 
a»d^ from the bilious tinge frequaitly 
fpund on the external surface of the 
duodenum near the pylorus, it appears 
that tlie gall-bladder usually rests on thia 
part^ 

13. The gall-bladder is a bag some* 



what pyriforai in ita shif^i Us neck: Qtf 
small extremity being ait^^d sjjperionly^ 
and its fnncjus, or large extremity^ i^. 
feriorly. It is lodged in a depression qxk, 
the concave surface of the right lobe of 
the liver, to which it is attached by a 
continuation of the peritonaeal coat of 
the viscus over its surface. It varies 
somewhat in size according to the de- 
gree of distention which it suffers, but, 
in most instances, the fundus projects a 
small distance below the inferior edge 

of the liver. Being intended by nature 
to contain bile, it has a duct by which 
it receives a supply of that fluid ; but 
with this peculiarity, that the same 
duct is likewise^ the only outlet through 
which the bile can pass into the intes- 
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tines : a circumstance in the economy 
of this part, which we shall have occa- 
sion to consider more particularly here* 
aftet. 



• *> 
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CHAP. IL 



VESSELS OF THE LIVER. 



SECT. L 



Every organ destined by Nature to 
secrete a fluid, is very plentifully fur- 
nished with blood. The necessity of 
this is evident ; for it requires, not 
only a supply of that fluid for the pur- 
pose of its nourishment, but an addi- 
tional quantity also, to enable it to . 
perform its secretory functions j as it is ^ 
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from the blood that all the secretions 
are derived. 

Such is the economy of Nature in 

♦ X - 

glandular bodies in general, that the 
same fluid which is fit for the nourish- 
ment of the gland, i^ adapted also to its 
secretory oflSce, and is conveyed to the 
organ by the same vessel. But the phy- 
siologist is unable to ascertain, with any 
degree of precision, how much blood is 
allotted to nutrition, and how much to 
secretion. 

2. Our knowledge of the economy 
of Nature in this respect, receives some 
light from a peculiarity which obtains 
in the liver, and which distinguishes it 
in at vei^ striking manner from all the 
other glands of the body. For, while 
in them the functions of nutrition and 



^eretion are combined in the samci 
vessel, in this; these offices are k^ 
apart)- and performed by different vessels. 
Therefore, by a careful comparisqji of 
the area of the nutrient with that of the 
secreting vessel, we may readily allot to 
each its due proportion.— -But this idea 
^iU be farther pureued hereafter. 

3: Blood of every description is not 
equaUy fit for nutrition : that only,- 
which has -received the change from ne^ ^ 
spiration, and which circulates through ^> 
the arteriea, is well adapted to this • 
purpose ; therefcwe the liver receives t 
its nutrimental blood from ail artery. 

4i The :rule.by which Nature seems 
to be guided in the origin of vessels 
supplying their, organs, obtains equally 
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in this,, as the hepatic artery arises from 
the nearest considerable trunk. — -The 
following is the mode of its origin : 

5. The Aorta, while it is passing 
between the crura of the diaphragm^ 
sends off, from its anterior part, three 
considerable azygous trunks : the first 
takes the name of cccliac artery; the 
second, which is almost immediately 
under the former, is called the superior 
mesenteric ; and the third, which goea 
oflf from the aorta at some distance from 
the last vessel, is named the inferior 
mesenteric artery: the two last^supply 
the intestinal canal. 

6. The cceliac trunk soon divides 
into three branches : — ^the first, from its 
being distributed to the lesser curvature 
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of the ^tomaqh, 13.. termed the- ccorcmary 
artery ; the second, passing ta the spleen, 
i^ called the splenic artery; and the 
third, or largest, whose office we are 
fiQW to consider, takes the name of the 
hepatic artery, ^ ; . -. 

. 7. The hepatic artery, at its iO.i^igin^ 
is a vessel, of considerable size, butbe-i 
fore it arrives at the liver is : sensibly 
smaller; the cause of which is, that in 
its progress it supplies adjacent p*rt8 
with blood, viz. the right portion pf the 
stQi?nach, by means of the gastrica dextrar 
^ijid; pylorica, -and the gall-bladder, by 
the arteria cystica ; therefore, informing 
ii,;true estimate pf the quantity of blood 
sent l;o the liver for its nourishment, iwe^ 
ari^ to consider the area of the hepiatic 
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aiteif-, affeifthe thr*e pf fec^dlhg branches 
acfe8eiit<>ff. ' 

' &. ^His vessel, agreeabli^ to the ge^- 
riei^al liiw etf distribiitidft, divides Into 
btisihclites before it enters the substlhcc^ 
of the liver ; its ratnificatioiisfc then ifttl^ 
tij^lijr aAd extiend with g^e^t mittuten^ss 
th?eiigfr the whole tnass; io th^t iii 
h\&rf pirt of its Substance thet^e is cireii^ 
Istting blood possessed of prbperties fit 
{§f iim#itl<>iiA But ds this blood is ih 4 
sMe of' constant iliotldnv atid i^ cotltii 
ntiaUy di^laced by successive frgsh s&p^ 
pU^, a tedUtidanfey is ptevetttfed heJ*-, 
aa weU- as iti the othet parts df thfe 
bbdyi b^ rettimlllg veins. The iiltimMe 
bwfliQhcs thett erf the hepatic aAetj 
tenttanate in ihfe hepiatio veii^s^, am}- 
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diesc return the blood intd the vena 
cavd inferior, hf three or fbW ^erioua 
thiaksrf Such is the circulation through 
the Kvei? as connected with its nourisln 
ment^ We are next to consider it as an 
organ of secretion* 

9; This organ differs from every 
other gland of the body with regard to 
tfee nature of the blood from which 
secretion is perfotnred. While othw 
fiui^ ate secreted from florid arteiriai 
Mood, which has lately received changes 
from tha air by the intervention pf the 
hnigs^ the bile is formed from' blood of 
a dark cotonr, possessing dxe common 
characters of venous bTood, and is con-* 
veyed to the liver by a vein. 

Ml The vena partarum, which coi^ 

b2 • 
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* 

. Teys this blood, takes its name from the 
part of the liver at which it enters ; there 
being two eminences, one on each side 
of the fissure, called the portae, where this 
vessel begins to penetrate. To under- 
stand the origin of the vena portarum, 
and the properties of the blood which it 
conveys, it will be necessary to explain 

i 

the circulation through the chylopoietic 
organs. The branches of the cocliac 
and mesenteric arteries, as we have be- 
fore observed, distribute their contents 
to the stomach, intestines, pancreas, and 
spleen, besides the hepatic artery, which 
supplies the liver. The blood circu- 
lating through all these viscera, except 
the last, being returned by their respec- 
tive veins, is poured into their common 
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trunk, the vena portarum.: thus the 
origin of the vena portaram, appears to 
consist in the concurrence of all the 
veins of the peritonseal viscera, except 
the liver. 

11. As the function of this vein 
differs from that of other organs, it has 
been supposed to possess some peculiari- 
ties of structure; — Some have thought 
it more muscular than other veins j and 
that its characters approach nearer to 
those- of an artery. It certainly does 
not possess the grand .discriminating 
mark of an artery, or the power of pre-» 
serving its orifice circular, when divided 
transversely. If it differs from veins in 
general, it is in having thicker tunics 
in proportion to the capacity of itj 
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cjftiml ^ but with resp^t to the arrange- 

ment md disiposidosfi of k^ musc^jjifi^ 

-fibres, this part of its structure ^des ftot 

; appear suflSaently defined, to iaudiodia 

us to speak with precision. 

12. Glisson, whose opinion on- diis 
subject is not always quoted with ap- 
probation, conceived its grand (Jxaracter- 
iistic to* consist in a continuation of that 
duplicature of the pmtonaeum surround- 
ing the vessels going to the liver, in the 
manner of a capsula, ^nd to which k is 
i|$ual to annex his n^one. 

He conceived, hkewise, that it not 
only envelopes the trunk of thi§ vein, 
but accompanies it in all its ramifica* * 
tions through tbe fiver; so th<at if ^ 
seotion-were made into this organ, the 



branfihfis of the Tena portamm wotdd 

be distinguished ^ from those of otbcfr 

/ 

vessels by the presence of this advend* 
tious tudic. 

1^ For this membrane, whii^h the 
imdginatioa had formed^ £mcy * soon 
suggested a use-^^Mistdcen obs^^dcxi 
had led him to believe that it pos6<^8e4 
muscular properties, and that it pro« 
pdted with force t4ie blood, whose nao^ 
tion would otherwise have been languid^ 
I'^he investigations of other anatomist* 
have not confi«ned this opinion; They 
have disproved the continuation- of this 
peritonaea! capsula Biyond the trunk of 
the yeria portarum, and have demons 
strated, that it does hot envelop the vena 
portajrum in a particular manner^ but 
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btily invests it ia common with other 
vess^s^ and as soon as it has arrived at 
the liarer it quits them altogether, andj 
by expanding itself over the si^stance 
pf this gland, forms its tunic. 

14. The vena portarum . h^ng 
reacbl^vthe liver at that part called the 
great iiesure, forms one large trunk called 
the. sinus of the vena portarum, from 
which three principal branches usually 
take their origin ; these, by forming 
subordins^te ramifications in a regular 
series, at length arrive at their termi- 
nations, 

15. The extreflnties of these vessels 
end in. two ways : one with respect to 

« 

the circulation of the blood ; the other, 
as connected with their economy, as 
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secreting vessels. In the first point of 
view, they inosculate with branches of 
hepatic veins, and tfirGugh that channel 
return to the inferior cava all that blood 

■ ♦ 

^which is not employed in the business 

I; 

of secretion. So that the hepatic%eias 
are the common recipients of the con- 
tents of the hepatic artery, and likewise 
those of the vena portarum. 

16. The secreting termination of 
this vein is in the beginnings of the 
hepatic ducts, called pori biliarii ; which 
in their origin must necessarily be very 
minute, inasmuch as they preclude 
admission of the red particles of the 
blood: from these minute beginnings, 
they gradually enlarge by an union of 



branches, until at length they pass out 
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ipofk the liver at its fistoi^, by two of 
three trunks, which somi after join to- 
gether, and form the tfimk tai |iie 
hepatic duct. 

L7. The et met are pf this v^ifiel is 
ap^ltentiy m.embraiu)us, haviag na 
ShrQS which can b» considered' as Hia&« 
cular, at least as far as we can decide 
by occular demonstration. But, as the 

eye, even when aided by glasses, is not 
always comjpetent to detect muscularity, 
we are compelled to have recourse to 
another and less fallacious test, which 

m 

is — ^the power of contraction on the 
application of a stimulus. Mechanical 

4 ■ • 

and chymical stimuli have been applied 

to this duct in a living animal, without 

• ■. 

producing any contraction which can 



bfi rdOnved to muscularky. &am^ irh^Tf 
micad stimuli, it is true, will Qorrugate 
this canal ; but they are such as produce 
effects Quly fay cofro^oo, and which 
tt>ey do as readily on inanimate as on 
Kyiag matter. 

18« Another argument against 

> « 

their muscularity is, that canals cbwu 
eusty muscular, readily adapt their ra- 
pacity to their contents. This law is 
vfiry evident in the yascuAar system. 
|bt when a biliary xluct has h^m dilated 
by the passage of a gall stp^e, it does* 
aot very soon return to its ptimitiyit 

fill aSectiom of these p^'.s^ wkkh. h»-v» 
been Yeiy commooly considered jspafl* 
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modic, may find a more adequate ex- 
planation in the passage of a calculus. 

r9. If the internal surface of this 
system of vessels be examined, it will 
be found moderately vascular, as there 
is an appearance of sollicles in many 
parts; hence it is probable, that it se- 
cretes a mucous kind of fluid. 

20. Beside the vessels already de- 
scribed, the liver is very plentifully sup- 
plied with absorbents, which take their 
origin from every part of its substance, 
out more especially from the branches 
of the hepatic duct. The proof of this 
origin will be reserved until we treat 
of the economy of this organ. From 
the interior part, the absorbents pur- 
sue the direction of the surface, somQ 
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ramifying on the lanterior and some on 
the posterior surface: their disposition 
while on these parts is arborescent^ 
Those on the convex surface incline 
towards the direction of the falcifot'm 
ligament, along which they pass, and 
extending their course in the direction 
of the diaphragm, terminate in the Co- 
racle duct near to that part. Those 
which ramify on the concave suxf^Mce, 
form, by a series of junctions, a com- 
mon trunk, which passing from the livet 
in the direction of the hepatic artery^ 
and with it and the other vessels being 
inclosed in Glisson's cs^sula, terminate 
ia the thoracic duct near the receptacu- 

lumchyli. 
21. These two sets of absorbents, 
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While Miirifying within the livdt^ half i 
a free cdnimunication With eaeh Otb^fj 
^ may be proved by irijectkm wkh 
ftJtercury. From a. stiperfiekl absorbent 
OB the convex surfaee^ irtCHTcufy will 
sometkoseis penetr^tte the s<tQil)Staace) and 
tSiefice pelade those 6n the cM»^vd 
^e^ £f4>rXL- which the thoracic dbct mstf 
be filled. 

22l Thkse vessels possi^ss the same 
cha^cter whUe in this orgam a^ diey dcr 
In other parts of the body y that is to 
sajTy they are valvular. Biat notwitlm 
standing thiy, they may be ii^ecte* in s 
difrectiOD coiatrary to that in vrhiehr 
thar contents raove. This^ thou^ ap^ 
parently a paradox, is strictly coneonaiiti 
to reason and ^t; for the funCtit>n 
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of the vrfves Kere is les^ c(H«plele thin- 
in some other parts of this system, s6 
tfeat by j^ressurcj mercury illay take A 
ret!r(>gfade course in the same vesseL— **•' 
Another reason is, that afithe ktefsd 
obmintinicating vessels exceed the valves 
hi iiumber^ a cluster of absorbents may 
be injected by a course in part retro- 
gt^de, and in part circuitous. It is irt 
this way an injection may be made to 
piss through the branches of the 8per-# 
iliatic vein, in a direction! contrary to 
the natural circulation ; yet those vessels 
irfe plentifully futnlbhed.with valves. 

23i- Beside vessels^ the liver is fur-» 
nished with nerves, though not very 
plentifully. The par vagum and inter** 
costal nerves, while in the cavity of the 
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thorax^ communicate by branches with 
each other. Near to this part of junc- 
tipn, severtl branches, are sent bff^ some 
ta which are distributed to parts conti- 
guous, others to more distant organs. 
But thete is detached from each side, 
a branch more conspicuous than the. 
others, viz. the splanchnic nerves, 
which, haying pierced the diaphragm, 
unitCk 

24. At the point of union, there is 
formed a ganglion, which, from its 
crescent-like figure, is called semilunar. 
From this ganglion there pass off, in 
various directions, a number of nervous 
filaments, which intermixing and ob- 
fierVing a radiated course, form the solar 
plexus. From this, several subordinate 



ss 

plexuses are detached, which receive 
names from the parts they supply; 
hence the names of stomachic plexud, 
splenic plexus, &c. — But from its right 
portion, several small nervous filaments 
pass, which, surrounding the hepatic 
artery, accompany it to the liver, and 
take the name of hepatic plexus* 
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CHAP. III. 



THE NATURE OF THE BLOOD 

CIRCULATING THROUGH THE. VENA 

PORTARUM CONSIDERED. 






SECT. I. 

« 

Having given a genetal description 
of the vessels supplying the liver, we 
are led to examine into the nature of 
their .contents. Atad here we may re- 
mark, that it is very desirable, but at 
the same time extremely difficult, to 
jiscertain the peculiar characters of the 

c2 
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bloody after circulating through each of 
the chylppoietie viscera, previously to 
its passage into the liver by the vena 
portarum; and to determine, why it 
seems better adapted to the secretion of 
bile than common arterial blood, from 
Vviiich other secretions are supplied, 

2. That venous blood is more fa- 
vorable to this secretion than arterial, 
is very evident ; and this exception of 
tlfe liver to Nature's law in the economy 
of other glands^ may be adnutted as a 
proof of it. But the. peculiar chaages 
induced in the bloody after circulating 
through the arteries of the stomach, afid 
yielding the gastric fluid j after peae* 
grating die pancreas, and there aflfording 
pancreatic juice; after p^v^ading the 
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internes, where it not oaly gives out 

the intestinal mucus, but firpm its vici- 
nity to fseculent matter, may receive 
putrescent properties, — ^are at present, 
and may perhaps long continue, an 
amj^ field of speculation and con-. 
jec4iire, 

3. The power of the spleen in this 
respect, has been particularly acknow- 
ledged and insisted upon ; insomuch 
that sdodem physiologists h%v^ con* 
sideced this as ite only function. ThBt 
^ sploen, in common with the other 
viscera, may contribute somewhat tO 
dbange the properties of the circulating 
\illoody oQght not to be ^nied; but 
vviiether this be the principal lyid cmly 
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end of its function, cannot, I think, be 
too carefully investigated. 

4. The number and rank of those 
physiologists who have considered the 
spleen as an auxiliary organ to the liver, 

are too respectable to be opposed on 
any ground, except that of experinaent 
and induction. 

When opinion is opposed to opinibnr^ 
and no reasons adduced on either side 
in support of each, whatever difference 
there may happen to be in the credit or 
mithority of their respective promul-> 
gators, the opitiions themselves stand.4m 
equal ground. It is the reasons theb 
which stamp the true value of any 
opinion, and to them only we shall 
direct our investigation. 
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5. First, ^^ The blood which has 
circulated through the splefttj and which 
is returned from that viscus by the splenic 
vein J is poured into the vena portarum.^ 

6. The position is unquestionably 
true, and merits consideration ; yet its 
proper influence on the mind, when 
considered as proof, ought to be duly 
weighed: for when we recollect, that 

, this circumstance in the spleen is not a 
peculiarity in that organ, but one which 
obtains in every peritoneal viscus except 
the liver, it must be evident, that, as 
far as this argument Hone has force, 
the position V falls infiriitely short of 
proof, and that the spleen administers 
to the office of the liver in proportion 
only to the quantity of blood returned 






Irdm it* This idfia theoi appeata to 
(pW<^ it« birth inore to our Jgitoraijce erf" 
the real use of that orgaji, than to any 
fwce ii^the cause just assigned* 

i. Secondly, « The blood in its 
€ifurf€ tbrot^b the ^lc€n^ rtceives ^ai^gtt 
enabk it the ietter t^ concur w^ 
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the iiv^ in the secretion of hilt k 

The changes ascribed ^iro, a gt^er 
4eg^ee of iulditj^ aiid a pmre^cent t6at 
4enc]F» 

8. Earon Halier was of q[nnion, 
that the blood returned by the epiploic 
^sA me^teiicl^mS) contained a lai^ 
portion of ^uiijpo&e matter, which it re- 
cdiv^ by the absorbent power of those 
y%SEA^ ^id which imparted to it so great 
a4egree of Yssddit^i that without the 
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diluting power of the splenic blood, 
which mixes with it when entering the 
^ena portarumy it would be liable to 
concrete* 

9. TH£jt£ is little probability in diis 
ppiaion, whether we consider the power 
of the epiploic veins to absorb &t from 
the omtntum^ or the function of the 
spleen to dijiute the blood of the v^na 
portarum. 

Absorption by red veins has so few * 
advocates in* the present day^ that it 

were superfluous to adduce either argu- 
ment of experiment by way of refu- 
tation. But waving that controversy, 
let us inquire how far the spleen acting 
on its blood as a diluting organ, can ^ 
be supported by facts. 
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EXPERIMENT. 

10« The abdomen of a living dog 

being opened, and the spleen with its 

vessels being drawn gently out, bldod 

was taken both from the artery and the 

vein, and received' into cups of similar 

shape and equal size. On weighing 

- • • 
each, there was found to be 420 grains. 

of arterial, and 468 of venous blood*. 
Both coagulated in less than two mi- 
nutes, and in about the usual time they 
separated into ^rum and crassamentutni 
In twenty-four hours the serum of both 
was accurately weighed : the 420 grains 
of blood from the splenic artery, sepa- 
rated 191 grains of serum ; the 468 
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graint from the vein, separated 213 
grains. ^ 

11. But our conceptions of thi$ 
^ loaatter will be much assisted by institu- 
ting a comparison with one commoa 
standard, still preserving the rfl/zo* 

Therefore we say, lOOD parts of 
blood from the sj^Ienic artery, separated 
454,* while the same quantity from the 
' vein yielded 455 : a difference so inccm- 
siderable as this, surely can never bo 
laid hold of as a proof, that the spleen 
IS subservient to the liver on the prin- 
ciple of a diluting organ. 

But to pursue the inquiry still further^ 
I thought it of importance to examine 
the fluidity of the x^r//w. 
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EXPERIMENT. 






42. Equal portions of each serum 
were exposed to nearly the same degree 
of heat until coagujiation had taketi place* 
Upon pressing the surface of each^ there 
escuded at different points snudl par*- 
deles of ai;7ater)r fluids which Senac calls 
the serosity of tjie blood ; and, upon 
eKaminiog the proportions of each, t 
could not discover any difference. 
Th^efidre, if we 2tdmA that the liver 
receives any assistance from the ipkeia, 
it dQ<»3 not i^ppear jto owe any %mq^ to 
tibat organ on the piinciple of dUutioo. 

13. The other change supposed to 
be induced in the blood by its circu- 
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ktk>a through the ^leen, is a putres- 
cent tendency : this has been conjec- 
tured in part from its contiguity to the 
Mlofi^ and iii part frt)m the languid state 
of the circulation through that w/ric/. 
Without instituting any serious in- 

« 

tjuirieJs into the probable weight of thesd 
reasons, and their sufficiency to support 
the proposition, let us inquire into the 
&ct itselfl 
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EXPERIMENT. 

14/ Two portions of blood, one 
taken from the splenic artery, the other 
from the vein, were exposed, for four 
lipiirs to a heat upwards of 90 degrees j 
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but neither of them betrayed the small- 
est marks of putrescency. 
, This opinion appears to have oij^- 
nated in an erroneous idea concerning, 
the properties of the bile, which some 
have considered as the most putrescent* 
fluid of the body; but with extreme 
impropriety, as experiments have fully 
evinced. - 

15. Thus far our inquiries have fa- 

t 

voured very little the idea of any pecu- 
liar connection between the spleen and 
the liver. But in order that the refuta^ 
tion may be moje complete, it is neces- 
sary that a comparison be made between 
bile taken from an animal whose spleen 
has been previously removed, and onq 
in which that visciis is still remaining. 
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EXPERIMENT. 



16. The spleen of a dog was re^ 

moved, and the wound healed up in a 
few days. He was. kept several weeks 
afterwards, during which time he ran 
about the ^ house like any other dog. 
Another dog in perfect health being 
procured, both were strangled, and the 
bile contained in the gall bladder of each 
collected in separate vessels for the pur-. 
pose of comparison.. ^ 

17. The colour of both, which was 
that of a bottle-green, corresponded very 
exactly. 

TTiere was no difference in tenacity : . 
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in both It was just sufficient to prevent 
its falling from a phial in drops. 

The taste of each was intensely J>itter^ 
and slightly pungent • 

No perceivable- difierence in stm^U 

Portions of each being mixed with 
litmus^ turmerick, and syrup of violeta,^ 
betrayed no difference of colour. 

Equal portions of each of these speci- 
mens of bile, being mixed with equal 
portions of concentrated vitriolic acid^ 
a brown colour was produced; and 
with very diluted vitriolic acid, a straw 
colour. 

With concentrated nitrous acid, bodi 
effervesced, and ex;hibited a browoi 
colour. T. 
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With alkohol, there was a flccculent 
appearance. Evaporation to a fliick 
extract, left a residuum^ which was 
highly inflammable. 

18. The result of these experiments 
makes it highly probable, that the bile 
secreted after the loss of the spleen, 
differs in no respect from other bile; 
and thit the liver in the exercise of its 
function, is perfectly independent on 
that viscus. 

19. Thus we see, that an opinion 
which has received a degree of cur- 
rency from the sanction of men of emi- 
nence, loses its importance, when ex- 
amined by the te§t of experiment ; and 
a patient investigation of Nature's ope- 
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ration, on this plan, must ever t)i'eVail 
ibver aiitKority or ptejudice. * 

20. It has been proved above, tfrat 
venous blood is the pwper source df tfi6 
liiliary secretion. Several physiologists 
assert, that additional properties are iiii- 
parted to it during its circulation tTirough 
the peritohseal viscera : biit neither ex- 

. 'periment nor oT»erva&n Kas aterdea 

/ I • 

any thing conclusive in fiivour of such 
opinion. 

21. The peculiar economy of the 
biliary organ in xhQ foetus ^ is jparticulairry 
deserving bur consideration, as the blood 
from vrhich the secreted fluid Is made, 
cannot be considered ks strictly, venous, ^ 
but as partaking, in Soriie measure, w 
the arterial charact'^ ; and this interme- 
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dlate condition of blood appears tx) pro^ 
duce a , correspondent state of the bile : 
for k is matter of notoriety, that foetal 
btle is less active and concentrated, and 
abounds more in the watery principle^ 
than that of the adult. This being 
granted, it necessarily follows, that what* 
ever changes are induced in the blood 
in passirtg from the arterial to the venous 
t?ondition, those changes furnish the 
prmciples which adapt the bdood more 
completely to this purpote. But j^ 
physiologists ar6 riot agreed resj^ecting 
the essential differeirce between arterial 
and venous blodd, whatever may be the 
properties possessed by the one, of which 
•cthc other is destiute, any reasoning 
:^gnmded on such an tmcertsdn ^iif, 

d2 
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piust necessarily be vague and incon- 
clusive. 

22. B„. .0 reven .o .he econon., 
of the liver in the jf^r///x, it may be ob- 
served, that beside the blood which is 
gent to it by the hepatic artery and vena 
portarum^ it receives a large portion by 
the umbilical Vein. 

23. To understand this^^ we should 
advert to some of the peculiarities of the 

fatus In utero. it is very generally ad- 
mitted, that the placenta is to iliefcehis . 
what the lungs are to the child after birth; 
that by both a change is induced in the 
blood, by which it loses the venou* 
chifracter, and assumes the arterial one, 
in such proportion as the exigencies of 
each nuy require. As soon as the change 
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is wrought in the blood of the placenta^ 
it is conveyed by the umbilical vein to 
the liver of the fat us ; part of this blood 
mixes with the common blood of the 
vena portarum y B.nd with it concurs in 
furnishing the secretion of the bile ; th^ 
remainder is carried into the vena cava 
inferior y by the canalis venosus. 

24. Ii* ihefatus^ then, it seems, that 
the blood in the vena portaruth has more 
of the arterial condition than that of the 
adult, and likewise produces a bile of 
less activity. 
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CHAP. IV. 



r «• 



" QN THE HEPATIC ARTERY, 
AND THE OFFICE QE THE BU}QI> 
WHICH |T CONTAINS, 



SECT. I, 

By for the greater number of physi<<« 
dogists have ' agreecjf that the hqpatic 
artery carries blood to the liyer for itt 
nourishment, and that this is die only 
use to which it is destined. There are 
$, fe^Ty however, who incline to a difie«< 
;^t ppiiuon ; and contend that, in ad- 



/ 
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dition to this fundtion, it concurs with 
the vena portarum in the secretion of 
the bile. 

2. The reasons on which this latter 
opinion is founded, have at least spe- 
ciousness to recommend them ; and in 
our inquiry into this question, the merits 

of both opinions ^ will be carefully in- 

vestigated: and at the same time that 

» 

we esteem it our duty to detect and 
expose fallacy wherever it appears, it \% 
no less congenial to our inclination to 
ascribe to each argument its due and 
proper force. 

3. The first position advanced in 
favour of this opinion i3, '* That it is 
•" probable, that the office of the hepatic 
^' artery is not confined tp the nourish- 
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** ment of the liver, from the dispro- 
*' portion of its vessels to the bronchial 
**-arterie8| which nourish the lungs." 

4. In exaqdning this argument^ we 
find it is of an analo^cal nature ; and 
consequently, if well founded, cannot 
extend its force beyond presumption 
or probability. But we must always 
keep in view the difference between an 
analogy which is close, and where the 
points in coincidence are striking and 
well marked ; and one where they are 
but few, and those not very evident. 
Even the former will always fall short 
of proof; while the latter can scarcely 
warrant 90 much as a conjecture. 

The object therefore which is held out 



5» 

aft die analogjr, cannot be too sev^cel/ 
scFutinized, 

5. This argument, then, rests oa a 
presumption,: that the lungs, which, are 
at least as massy as the jiver, are nou«^ 
rished by the bronchial arteries, which 
are much l^s ^rapacious than the hepatic 
artery j therefore it has been s^d, if the 
bronchial arteries ar6 sufficieni: to qou* 
rish the lungs, the hepatic artery ou^bt 
to do something more than nourish th# 
liver; or, in other words, it ought to 
contribute somewhat to the secretion of 
bile. 

6. The inference would be natural 
and fair, provided it were first established^ 
that the bronchial arteries alone npu^- 
rished the lungs. 



/ 
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7« B£Fdm£ the Asijt of Ruyscb^ iglixfn 
biologists imagined th^ the lungs wis'fi 
iioundbad fay thi^ pukni9aar7 art^; 
tbey wcKse the more persuaded of this^ 
because the esdstence of any other veaad 
going to t&e lungs had not beai sua^ 
pected*^ But Ruys4:by by bis art of 
injecting, discovered the bronchial u^ 
teries, and these he considered as dieir 
true nourishing vessds; and what seemed 
to give strength and confbrxnation to 
this opiooon was, ti^ the blood, while . 
circulating through the pulmonary an^ 
fieaies, possesses the venous character, 
and of course is unfit lor nub^itioa { 
while that sent by the arteries tARuyscb^ 
is in every respect adapted to this end. 

But the lowing arguments may be 
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$i6vL(;edj not only from speculadbny but 
from experiment, to prove, that the 
substance of the lungs is nourished by 
lUe blood in the extreme branches of 
the pulmonary artery; and that the 
farondiial arteries oiRuysck are confined 
to die nourishment of the. branches oS 
th6 bronchia 2\oA^* 

As the blood in the smallet branches 
of the pulmonafy artery Is exposed tq 
the influence of the air, it must neces- 
sarily receive a change, and assume the 
iLrterial character ; in which state it is as 
fit for nutrition as the blood circulating 
in- other arteries. 

We learn from observation and ex- 
periipent, that when inflammation has 
occasioned the surfaces of the pleura and 
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lungs to adhere, sueh adhesions become 
vascular, and may be injected by thjj 
pulmonary artery: and, as the blood 
distributed to these adhesions is for thi> 
purpose of their nourishment, their com*- 
munication with the ultimate branches, 
of the pulmonary artery proves incoa- 
testibly, that such blood is fit and proper 
-for the nourishment of the lungs. 

Hence it appears, that there is nol 
the least analogy between the liver an4 
the hepatic artery on the one hand, an4 
the lungs and the bronchial artery on 
the other. Consequently the argument, 
which rested on this analogy, is not 
entitled to notice. 

" A second argument in favour of 
** the iiepatic artery assisting in the. se*- 



' f^ cretlon of bile, is founded on an ap- 
** parent communication between the 
^ ultimate branches of those vessels axi4 
^* the beginnings oF the biliary ducts; 
■*^for (say the advocates for this doo- 
** trine) ,sl Subtile fluid may be injected 
, ^ with ease from one set xy£ vessels tO 
'^^ the other.'* 

That the biliary ducts may be fiHed 
hysL subtile fluid injected into the artery, 
we shall not deny; but this fact does 
by no means prove a direct communi- 
tation between one set of vessels and tlie 
other, as will very soon appear. 

When we reflect on the circufcrtioii 
through the liver, it must be evident to 
tts^ that, as the hqmtic veins return 
liiood both from the hepatic artery and 



the^eha por^rnih; the te^ic tfrtei^ 
hafi cfommunfeatiOn with the latter by 
the inltei^ention of the hepatic veins, 
iMfid thiatt a fluid injection Uirbwn in by 
ihe artfeiy, Vvill piss very readily itfto t|jb 
veins ^ where, if it^ eicit be ptfetrented 
l)y tying 'them up, it may i-egurgitatfe 
into the terminations of the whit forta^ ' 
Yi^\ and thenefe escape -into the ^(?r/ 
-hiltariu 

Biit lest this 'expl^atio*! shtrtild fcte 
"cjftjedted to afe bein^ too ciiteuitdus, aho- 
*t!her oflfers Ibself whicn is much morfe 
'ffif ect, knd Which admits (tf pi^oof from 
itijectidn. * 

^at?6r irijected 1>y the hepatic duct 
^^^ with freedom into the hepatic 
Veins; and !%aih, a simtiliar 'fluid passek. 
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easily from the veins into the duct: 
hence a fluid, injected by the artery, 
passes first into the veins, and after- 
wards into the^ffori biliarii; so that the 
aiguments founded on the phaenomena 
resulting from injections, cannot be ad- 
mitted as proofs that the hepatic artery 
exercises a secretory function. 

The, capacity of the hepatic artery 
with respect to the bulk of the liver, 
has been the ground on which its sub- 
serviency to the secretion of the bile has 
very much rested ; from an idea that it 
carried to the liver more blood than the 
mere purposes of nutrition required : 
hence it was imagined, that it either 
co-operated with the vena port arum in 
ihe immediate act of secretion, or that 
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it separated from the blood circulating 
through its extreme branches, a fluid 

which formed one of the constituent 
parts of the bile. 

But the. capacity of the hepatic artery- 
does not necessarily suppose either one or 
the other of these offices ; for it is v^eH 
known, that parts of the body, which 
are not secreting organs, are furnished 
with a larger proportion of arterial 
blood than the liver : of this kind are 
the musdes;.the brachial artery being 
larger with respect to the arm, than the 
. hepatic artery is with respect to the 
liven 

Now muscles, we know, are organs 

■ ^ 

which occasionally^ perform strong and 
repeated actions, which, like other 
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actions when long continued, tend to 
debilitate and exhaust the machine ; but, 
when their exertions are moderate, they 
become invigorated and enlarged, and 
a^ increase of bulk which they acquire 
in this way, is principally owing to ari" 
increase in the capacity of their blood 
vessels, as appears, not only from the 
more florid colour of those muscles, but 
likewise, from comparing the capacities 
of trunks of the vessels with the 
muscles themselves. 

Tendons, on the ccmtrary, thou^ 
jparts equally alive, yet, from their more 
passive condition, require a supply of 
blood suflSicient only for their nourish-^ 
inent. 

* 

The hvun U an organ which, with 
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relation to its bulk, receives a hrgisf: 
quantity of blood than any other part 
of the body, yet its function as a se- 
creting organ is not obvious. 

The inference intended to be drawn 
from these facts is, that parts, though 
not secretory, require a supply of blood 
in proportion to thfe actions they per- 
form. • ^ 

Now surely we cannot hesitate to 
^dm|t, that th0 exertion of a secreting 
organ necesi^rily implies a considerable 

supply of vital energy j as it consists in 

■ ■ — •...". ^ . . ^ . . • 

changing the blood intQ a fluid different 
in. all its properties from the blood itself, 
so that it may assume a new mode of 
existence. In other glands, arterial, blood 
se^es t^e doubly purpo§e of being th€^ 

B 2 
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pabulum of the secretions, and of sup- 
plying the organ with vital energy 

,' . ■ 
sufficient to effect its purpose ; but iii 

• • .... ^ ^ 

the liver, w^here the secretion is per- 

forjned from ' venous blood, which is 

• ■ ••'■•. , 
unfit for furnishing it with vital ehe'rgy,*^ 

the necessity for a eopioiiS qiiaiitityor 
arterial blood Sjeems very evident. 
An extraordinary example oiLususNa^ 
lures occurred to Mr." Abernethy, a gen- 
tleman of distinguished character bbth 'as 
practitioner arid teacher, in this metropo- 

■' ■ ■ . ; ■ • ■ .• r ' ■ . 

lis. In this instance, the veh'a portarum' 

- . • ^ , . ,. 

had a single terminatioa : instead of con- 

• • . -1 . . ^ 

veying its blood into the substance of the 



1, •♦ •■; ■ 



liver, prior to its termination in the.infe- 

....... '■ • • • . ,; . ^■.; "' '3 

rior vena cava by the intervehtioii of the 
hepatic veins, the blood returned by tha 
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veins of the different chylopoietic 
brgans, w^s conveyed by the vena,por- 
tarum immediately into the vena cava 
inferior, near to the origin, of tjie emul- 
gent veins. The hepatic artery, which 
appeared to.be somewhat enlarged,, was 
the only vessel carrying blood to the 
liver, and in this individual instance it 
appeared to perform the double function 
of nutrition and secretion. That bile 
was secreted in this place, appears evi- 
dent botli from the presence of it in the 
intestines and gall-bladder. The latter 

however, was rather smaller than com- 
mon, and contained only about half a 
tea-spoonfiil of fluid, which was yellow 
and bitter, but not so acridly or nause- 
pusly bitter as common bile.-^-The 
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subject of the present case was a chile! 
apparently about one year old, in every 
respect well nourished, f 

This singular case certainly appears to 
shew, that . to a certain degree at least, 
material blood is capable of furnishing 
the principles necessary to the formation 
of bile. But it would nevertheless be 
carrying the argument it affords too far, 
to conclude from thence, that venous 
blood is not particularly fitted for the 
purpose ; and, that; it is merely on ac- 
count of some convenience perhaps in 
the distribution of vessels, that the liver 
is chiefly supplied by a vein rather than 
by aii artery. An extended view of the 
animal economy proves, that however 

t Phil. Trans. fQr 1793. Fart L 



iiimple the rmans may be which Natuf^j 
employs, she is ahvays complex in her 
objects ; and that there is not a singly 
or^gi in the body, which does not fulfil 
a double piupose. Whenever, then, we 
observe a peculiarity so remarkable as 
that which tak^s place with respect to 
$hfi 3upplying thtf liv^ with blood, we 
may I think infer, diat ip the natural 
structure and condition of the body, the 
venous blood alone yields the bile, as 
being that which chiefly contains the 

principles necessary to its formation. . 

■ , * « 

The power which nature displays, in 
compensating for any disadvantage oc- 
cgisioned by a departure from her ordi* 
nary plan, is often truly surprising j but 
It does not appear that in the instance 
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related above, the compensation' for the 

defect of venous blood Was compleitej 

for the circumstance of the gs^l-blad^^ 

being smaller than usual, would eeenfii t* 

shew, that the quantity of bile secreted- 

was also proportionally less; and its' 

quality, as far as could be determined 

by its taste, ^^^as evidently weaker' thafti 
, • . . . 

common bile\ It may therefore bcf 

questioned, whether this scanty and di- 
lute fluid, though sufficient for the ordi- 
nary purposes of infancy, would have 
been adequate to the purposes of. the 
animal economy in more advanced life, 
when the food is considerably changed, 
and. bile of greater activity is secreted. 
We have an argument in favour of this 
conclusion, drawn by analogy from^ 



is 

what happens in the case of mal-con- 
formation of the heart, when it is such 
as permits a large portion of the blood 
to go the round of circulation withouj: 
passing through the lungs, and under- 
going the usual change made in it by 
the respiratory process. Under these 
circumstances the functions of nutrition 
and growth are carried on tolerably 
well for a few years ; but scarcely ever 
to the age of puberty. It is th^refoi;e 
not improbable, that although the sub- 
ject of this singular conformation of the 
hepatic system appeared well nourished, 
yet that the unusual structure may have 
been either primarily or secondarily a 
cayse of its death. 
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' Admitting the vena poffamm allontf 
th^, to be^the secreting vessel, and that 
&e hepatic artery furhishes blood dtily 
Sm? imparting a due degree of energy^' 
It stin reitadiind a quesfson, of wh^t n»» 
fore 'th(9 communicatiofi between these 
tfwb vessels is. Perhaps here it piay be 
itiote consonant to the true spirit of 
physiology, to content ourG^lves mth- 
the fact, and to trace it3 application tOt 
Ae^economy of this organ j than ta 
gnter into hypothetical speculationS| ♦ 
which, though they might help tQ 
amuse, might also tend to mislead the 
young . student, and could add nothing 
to the information of the more advance^ 
practitioner. 
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CHAP. V. 



) 



INTERIOR STRUCTURE OF THE. 

LIVER. 



— *^— *■! i^ > 



SECT. I. 

, It is from the blood circiikdag 
tlu^ugh the branches of the vena por^ 
ianim;xh2A foile is secreted ; hut in what 
particular part of this system the change 
commences, and what is the precise 
Structure of parts adapted to this ead^ 
kre fit subjects for inquiry. ^ 
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2, It has been already observed, 
that the ultimate branches of the vend 
port arum have a double termination ; 
one of which is, with respect to the 
circulation of red^Wood, by the begin- 
nings of the hepatic veips ; the other, 
5vith respect to the immediate 'secreting 
vessels, by the port billarii^ 

3» Does the change commence in 
the small branches of the i>encL port arum 
bfifore they terminate in the hepatiq 
▼eins? • " 



» *• . 



. 4. This is scarcely probable; for ^^ 
bilious jprpperties, which the blood may 
have acquired at this part, would belost 
with respect to the hepatic duct, as,i$ 
finds a, more ready course through^ 
the hepatic veins: besides which, thf 
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constitution would be in a continUd 



>i: - J 



» % 



State of jiiiridice. 

j . 'if'' ' ... ..,f» 

5i The, probability is, that there ib 

/ ■ i • 'I ''j '* ■ ■ ■.'" J 

no sensible alteration induced on th^ 

Slo6d of uie vena pdrtarutii Wfore^ ft 

terminates in fed veins* Arid ds atteiiei 

terminate in veirfs by ^capillary vessels, 

so, /from the analogy which obtaiiis bfe- 



r * 



tween the 'c end port aruni arid an artery^ 
we presume th^at the same termination 



d6'es iiot' take place iiiitil the braachd| 

have become capillary. ^ 

6i It follows from this, that the true 

secreting vessels are the very iiltimatfr 

» f ■■ \ 

tranches which communicate with the 



o:)r/ju vr^c'ioo ui -.; . 
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/or/ btltarti. 

?• The next question is, how far the 
secretion of bile is connected with any 
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peculiar arrangement or structure of 
these parts ; or, in other words, whether 
the secreting vesisel communicates with 
beginnings of the excretory duct by 
a cylindrical continuation of canal, oir 
by the interposition of a cell or follicle* 
8* On this jioint, the opinions of 
Malpigbi and' Ruysch divide anatomists. 
Milpigbi having examineid ijito the 
structure of glandular hpdies, observed 

bundles , of circumscribed knotted ap^ 
plarances assuming a globular form^ 
to which he gave the name of corpora 
globosay and, on further examination 
by means of injection, he found then^ 

I 

' ' - -. • 

still more conspicuous in consequence 
of distention : he;nce he inferred t}iat 
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they were hollow, and that each df 
them coasisted of a cell or follicle. 

9. RuYSCH, it seems, in the earliest 
J>art df life, embraced this opinion.; but 

\ 

from employing himself, frequently, in 
' exploring the structure of glandulat* 
bodies by injection, he was led to re- 
linquish the doctrine of Malpigbi^ and 
to institute another which seemed to 
him more consonant to nature. 

10. From his injections he was in- 
duced to believe, that the app^aran 
described by Malplghi were fallacious ; 
and that th^ were not mere crypta^^xyi 
cells, as they had been represented, but 
Consisted of a series of vessels coiled up 
iji 'a circumscribed form, and, that the 

- ultimate branches of the secreting vessel 
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communicated, both with the returning 
vein and excretory duct by a continu- 
ation of canal. 

11. Without examining the merits 
of these doctrines, as applied to different 
glandular bodies, we may observe, that 
in the liver there are some appearances 
favourable to the Malpighian opinion. 
If a subtile injection be thrown in by 
the vena portarum^ and the liver be 
afterwards cut into thin . slices, there 
M^ill be found knotted appearances, that 
bear a strong resemblance to cells, and 
which, frotn their equality of bulk, and 
uniformity of shape, . cannot be con- 
sidered as the produce of extravasation* 

12, The kidney likewise, when th« 
emulgent artery is minutely injected, 
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exhibits, in its cortical part, knotted 
appearances equally regular with those 
in the liver. 

IS. But here agsun the question 
returns upon us, — Do tbey^ or do they 
not y consist of assemblages of vessels; or are 
they mere cavities f Fefeling my inca- 
pacity of solving this problem to the 
satisfaction of my readers, I must beg 
leave to withdraw myself from the 
contest in the beautiful language of the 
Roman poet, 

<' Non nostrum inter tos tantas componert lites.'' 
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CHAP. VI. 



COURSE OF THE BILE. 



e 



SECT. r. 



CoKF£SSiNO« thm, our inability to 
determine the predse structure and me- 
duknisni of the parts which form the 
ifmnediate seat of secretion, it remains 
to trace the course of the bil6, from the 
Interior part of the liYet to the place 
destined for itft reception. 

2, The bile being formed, is con* 

F2 
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veyed from the seat of secretion, by the 
branches of the hepatic duct, which, at 
their origin, are very minute, and are 
there called port biUariL From these 

r 

it passes into larger branches, and thence 

/ 

gl'adually into the trunk of the hepadc 
duct. 

3. It is probable that the bile is not 

■ 

merely tjonveyed through these passages, 
but that it undergoes, during this course^ 
a change from a dilute to a concentrated 
state ; for the numerous absorbents with 
which the liver is supplied, and which 
originate from its interior parts, make it 
highly probable, that the more acjueouA 
particles are removed by these vessels, 
and carried into the circulation ; leaving 
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the renudning fluid in a more concen- 
trated state. 

4. The bile having arrived at the 
trunk : of the hepatic duct» naturally 
passes forwards into the //vo^rATi^/ff/ But 
we are not to consider its motion as 
un^brmly progressive, and without in- 
itemiption ; for it b probable from the 
oblique manner in which the biliary 
.duct perforates the substance of the 
iatestihe, that the peristaltic motioi} of 
that gut, consisting in part, of thfe con^ 
traction of its circular, and in part of 
that of its longitudinal fibres, will; by 
compressfing the duct at its termination, 
oocasion frequent, but momentary ' in- 
terruptions. 

i. Du&iNO these periods, the duct 
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mueC itecessarily 8uSec a 4e^ee of i&^ 
tention, but which is soon relieved) h^ 
means of a canal of communication with 
the gaii-bladder^ viz. the cystic. dnct. 
Bo that k appeal^, that the mbtioft cf 
the bile is tiot comtwitlj in the same . 
direction, but sometime^ passing £rom 
^e liva* to the intestine, at others,, firotii 
die intestine to the galUUadder. 

S. In most subjects that We eKamii!^^ 
l^U rec^taeld contams a considerate 
quantity of bite; ob aii' average, aH 

m 

ouace.may be about the quantity. ' 

7» If this bile be compared with that 
cf the hepatic duct, it will be fauBd 
l^ct^r in- its consistence, of a datker 
-colour, and more pungently bitter; icA: 
here also, as well as in the liver^ there 



Ae viitggf pi3BtS4 But k is . ptckMk^ 
ihat tbir mcfsasod irlsckfity deptactds m 
pkrtoA tbenmeus sfeofeced by the gall- 
t&ddsr ftid^ so tint «7stic bile may bip 
considered as a Gte^tmd lidd. 

«* Thb gidl4>l^K£iisr tiieti) a;>ptibtts to 
be m (Keai^cmii ftecficiftde fer die bfte, 
whiimevw i&dte ib an impedhtxettt to hft 
ywBSgebf^ th0 ooniffiodi dodt ittUi^ die 



witaid ptobIbil^frtak9{dicteia*th^ 
duct. ' 
& TkAT thb purpose is ains^ired, 

frdmauj came^ the cystic duct is ob- 
firudted; ibr m thii ^ease, the tib^ 
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ifib^ng bb 'passiage' into that i^eceptadb 
c^en its coursie into liie tfoodenumdn 

iob8truct^, tiecedsarily '^eumubtes 

-the ductus cBoledocbuf communis and 'fo- 

paticus^ '. iiwi' consequently^ 'enlargeiiiSie 

capacity^oftKow canals* - ; ! . :a . 

r 10. For aprqof thit this isi'a law of 

.NaJt\ji*i we appeal to the dtSGiection . df 

r morbid bodies wher^ this complaint 

existed; and there is a> case In pointy 

related by Dn Ludwig, pf Leipsic, 

in which the 'ductus cbokdochus ^ommu-' 

' kis/WBs dilated 1:0 mpre than an inch ki 

-» . - . 

diameter. 

11. This explanation of the course 
of the bile to and from the galUbladder, 
appears the ^ost^ satisfactory^ and. is 
that mxost usually received; but the 
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^eatdbli^rxieht of k has met with <^ppe- 
sition Upon two grounds* . 

Fitstj That the gafl4>ladder feeiretes 

•» ■ • 

. . . . , 

*k« own Mfe;^and ^ - v 

Secondly;' l^t tlie blanches of. the 
liepaliic diict^ while in tibe substance of 
-the lir^r, detach small cansds leading 

• * • * 

immediately into the cyst; and £com' 
•Whi<>h tiiey have received th^ compound 

• • - - ' 

^name' of bepdtico'cystlc du€tu 

12. The principal supporter of the 

4 • , . 

former of these propositions is AWihus. 
'He Was led to this, from the vascularity 
of the gall-bladder; firbm its interna] 
surface having an appearance resembling 
follides; and from the gall-bladdier 
' having been found distended widi bile. 
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mhiB l)ie eyetic duct wag wax]^&tiBtf 
obstructed by 9^ ffiV^tooQ^ 

TImi tvTi)^ fic^ arg^iaents are barely 
presumptive ; it will th^refcH^- be wuMh 

* 
The Usi^ Wing «io^^ gpec^ui^ iBMf 

dc^ftfvie ^onw Xioasid^ralicHi : we wtU 

^ba^n i9Fiih;9(toitttfig d^ fact« 

I2^i Nqw it i« well ka^wi^thpt; the 

gall-bladder £cequeady concaxna biJioiy 

caJcufjy at the saiive time that k ia <iis- 

tend^ with bild. Supposing, tbeny^lihtf 

one of these concretions happens tp . 

make its way into the. c]^stic dupt^ and 

thflt' the patient^ being pf aUr irrHable 

habit^ dic6 froqii tlxis^ qr from any oth«r 

cftusei and thq body be examined under 

these circumstances ; in such a case the 



/' 
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^J£-b)9dclet vU) be fiound dvteniid 
yrtiki bale, when its retrograde cemrae^ 
thi^ cyadc duct is <d)8tnictedi: but tfak 
dtstendoa if frcHn the Ule preriowly 
contained in that receptacle. 
Ha:e tljea is Ik source of fallacy* 
' 14* Bot though it be tiue^ diat like 
^alLhladder ia sometiis^s diatended with 
bile when liw cystic diict i& chstnicted, 
\t is no leia so^ tihat it ia sometiQias 
fiDQnd emptf ^ and sometimes canrainihg 
a fluid, composed priadpaUj of its ixn^ 
ciis, tinged with agnail quintitj of 

bile ; drcumdances izvfaich cookl scaic^ 

\ 

be supposed to happen, if there were #ie 
^ect comimimcation contended for. 

15. Besides,. the opini6n relative to 
jthe existence of the hepatico-cjwtic 
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ducts require direct proof: they have 
been often sought for, in vain, in man 
and in other animals. In the ox some 
liave contended for their existence. In 

( 

the serpent tribe they certainly do not 
exist; for in these animals, the gall- 
bladder is detached from the liver, so 
that thare is no possibility of commimi- 
cation, except by the intervention of 
the cystic diict* in the human subject^ 
their existence may be easily disproved 
by the following experimenL 

16. If the gall-bladder be emptied 
of its contents, and either air or water 
be injected into the liver by the hepatic 
duct, neither of them will penetrate into 
the gall-bladder. Now, as fluids of sa 
subtile a nature as these, would readily 
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pervadei those ducts if they existed, we 
necessarily conclude, that the gall-bladder 

• • - 

receives its bile by the cystic duct. 

IT, But the causes which ^etemnne 
the retrograde course of the bile from 
the ductus communis into the galUblad- 
der by the ductus cysticus^ are not con- 
stant and 'uniform in their operation; 

m 

they admit of intervals, during which 
this motion of the bile is either entirely 

suspended, or changed for one directly 

^ " • • - . 

opposite. Were it not so, the gall* 

bladder would be in a constant state of 

surcharge, and, of course, become di^ 

tended to an enormous size, so that 

there would be danger of its being rup- 

tured. 

13. To guard against this evil, a 
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past 1^ its contoits is occxaoxiaily £s*- 
diMglsAy from the pre8s^re of the 
surroundiiig parts upon it. Thus^ thk ' 
piremir^ will vary somewhat in its 
Ibrce, ffom the difFerent degrees of dis-* 
t^ntion of the stomach by food : and 
iwhen the stomach is distended, there 
is the most copious flow of bile from 
the duodenum. 

19. From this mode of discharging 
« 
its contents^ the gall-bladder is con-* 

sjdared as a passive receptacle. But this 

idea has been* controverted ; at least it 

baft not always been admitted in the ex* 

tent here stated*^ Arguments founded 

cm analogy have been adduced to prove^ 

that it possesses some active power on its 

own contents ; and that, though assisted ' 



y 

bj the pressAire of adjacent parts jmi 
ncted i^>Qn by the diaphragm aod al^ 
dominal iiiuscle$, yet» that there 13 iobe^ 
rent in it, a power by which it ca-<^e^ 
rates with those agents^ and relieves 
itself from any accumulation* 

^0, Tpj analogy here alluded to, i& 
that of the urinary bladder^ whichj^ 
ty its own muscular power^ is able to 
evacuate its contents. 
"^ ^. P11.IGBNT search has been made 
by anatomists to discover macular fibre£^ 
19 iiiOi g^l-bladder ^^ and such fibres 
^av« been desctibed, but theur precise 
dJirec^QG^ h not yet agreed upon* This 
diffi^ei^e cC opinion^ diough it does 
IHipt difi^rove their eTdstence, yet weakecis 
t^ jwbability of U; for, an >pp©aiw 
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ance so equivocally and indistiiictljr 

marked as to admit of a diversity of 

description, divides the mind too much 

to favour any doctrine on the subject. 

•• . • ■ 
22. This difficulty has induced ana- 

tomists to aclopt another criterion c^ 
muscularity, . viz. irritability ; and ex- 
periments have been instituted, with a 
view either to establish or to disprove 
its presence. Various stimulating powers, 
both chemical and mechanical, have 
been applied to the gall-bladder, with- 
out producing any evident contraction* 
Mechanical stimuli^ indeed, produce no 
effect ; and when any contraction has 
followed the use of chemical applica-^ 
tions, it has been confined to such as 
acted by a corroding quality j. and 
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the apparent tontraction has been no-* 
thing more than the corrugation which 
fnay be induced on inanimate animal 
matter. Upon this subject the experi- 
ments of Baron Haller appear to be 
^sufiBcient and decisive. 

23. Having explained the powers 

by which the bile is conveyed from 

the liver and the gall-bladder into the 

• • 

duodenum, we are naturally led to 

contemplate the means by which its 

return from the duodenum is prevented. 

24. The contrivance Is simpk and 
e^ctual. It consists of nothing more 
than the oblique manner, in which the 
common biliary duct passes through the 
coats of the intestine, from the external 
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to the internal surface, and by which 
the office of a valve is performed ; so 
that while the bile has a free passage 
from without inward, the orifice of the 
duct collapses when a contrary direction 
is attempted, 

25. The causes which impede the 
flow of bile into the duodenum^ are ge-; 
nerally very transient in their operation, 
during which there is only a mode-^ 
rate surcharge of the ducts, and ho 
material inconvenience ensues. But it 
not unfrequently happens, that the ob- 
struction is of a permanent nature ; . in 
which case the bile is necessarily de- 
tained in these parts for a time; after 
which, it finds its way into the mass of 
blood; where, by being circulated through 
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€yery part of the t>ody, it gives yellow- 
ness to the skin, and produces jaundice* 

26. The causes which occasion this 
obstruction are various. A very com-- 
mon one is, the presence of a gall-stone 
either in the hepatic or common ductus 
perhaps the latter is more general, as 
biliary calculi form more frequently in 
the gall-bladder, where the bilq is in a 
state. of quiescence, than in the branches 
of I. the hq)atic duct, where it is in 
mptipn. 'j 

27.' jS'OM^PTiMES a stricture of tljte^ 
commotti difirt is an obptructiiig^ c;a,usftj 
such^as :baTe.hMti discover^ after de^tlv/ 
are^usuallpof t&at permanent kind coa- 
nected' witfoialfliiseased.conditioa of thijg 
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part, a removal erf' which ca^i scarcely 
be hoped for. 

28. JBuT a cause of jaundice has been 
referred to a spasmodic stricture of this 
duct, and which, as not being con- 
Jlected with a change of organization^ 
may attack by paroicysms, returning a| 
ifndetermifiate periods. 

29. Without examining into Acr 
symptoms which have been supposed te^ 
characterize this cause, it m^y possibly/ 
be thought a sufficient refutation \x^ 
prove, that the biliary ducts of a livkig 
animal possess no marks (^ irritabiht^ 
wk^m acted \ipoa by j/imy/i; the oDiir' 
trary of which we s\iould ^pecl were 
they ^ni^rhed with m;ugcular fibres.^ 

The only part of the common duct 
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lij^te to Spism&dic afiS^dcto,- is tliat 
Mtkh p4^^ l^remgh thte cbals (^ thfe 

by the muscular fibres of that intesflti^ ; 
ilfid Kere We should ^ist<i^ui^h betWeen 
a^ <*6fitrM:ti^ bf tie ln«esi5fje in- wMtR 
&i^ biliary dwif is ^sHts, atid' a corik 
ftatrioh- of the dUtt itselP. 

3I&1 AilOTriiit (ijttlse of obittfttcfed 
Hie cdiisisfe itt a' i^rt^utt of thie dutt By 
tee Ifead 6f the paifcfedi, Which i^ Sbrtit** 
times found in a scirrhous state, and 
vMieh, freth its eotiiiectioh, ihay easily 
produce suth' aii effect: for die Mliary 
duct, a little befbrt. it terminates in tlie 

I 

int^tinei penetrates so toe ^Af' iiito th^ 
substance of the pancreas^ and receives 
ttie eitetttOfjr dtict of i}m glaiid, Hietigi. 
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fore die orifice which appears on the 
•inner surface of the duodenum transmits, 
in common, the bile, and the pancres^ic 
fluicL ^ ." 

3L To the causes of obstruction 
already enumerated, there is another 
sometimes annexed ; viz. a schirrouy 
impacted state of the liver, which from 
a very extensive deposit of solid matter* 
throughout its_ substance, in an intersti- 
tial form, diminishes the capacities of 



* The nature of this matter has not been ascecr 
tained. Does it bear any resemblance to the sper- 
maceti^like matter into which the liver is almost 
entirely, changed by long exposure to the air ? St^ 
Annates de Chymiey torn. 3. The question might 
perhaps be determined by exposing equal weights ot 
sound liver, and of one diseased in this way, to the 
influence of the air, or of running water, and ob- 
serving which underwent the change quickest, and 
yielded the largest portion of the matter in question* 
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the port biliarii^ so that they are unable 
to cany off the bile as fast as secreted, 
and an accumulation of it within the 
substance of the liver must therefore 
necessarily ensue. 

32. Hitherto the cause of jaun- 
dice has been referred to obstruction in 
some part or other of the biliary ducts. 
But there are some cases which incline 
us to believe, that jaundice may exist, 
though the biliary canals are pervious 
and free. — ^The ordinary yellow fever 

of the West Indies furnishes an instance 
in point.* The characters of this com- 

* I have used the word ordinarif here, to denote 
the endemic fever of these islands, that has been long 
known and well described ; for it appears from the 
accounts of some late writers, who have accurately 
described the dreadful fever which has ravaged our 
ieetf and armies in the West Indies this war, th»t 



plaiirt are, a difiusion of bite through 
the mass of blood, producing jauodice ;- 
with an excessive quantity of it ia tibe 
aMmentary canal, so that it is discharged 
by vomiting and purging. In this case^ 
jaundice seems to depend upon a re- 
dundant secretion* 

S3. But Boerbaave and Morgagni 
have favoured an opinion the direct 
reverse of this. They consider jauadke^ 
sometimes, as the effect of a suspended 
secretion, and suppose that the blood, 
in consequence of this^ retains a bifiaui<^ 

the yellowness does not, as former authors had de- 
8cxibed> in their accounts of the endemic of tlte 
cowitiy, begin first in the eyes, but in slrearks abaittk<i. 
the- mouth aad neck; and seem» to depend: vatiier- 
upon a particular state of the lymph ia the oeUiil^ 
substance of these parts, than upon the absoi^ptiiMir 
)oF bile iirto tbe circulating mass. 
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chaanctef, thereby giving a yellowness 
to the skin. * 

' . . ■ . ■ 

* Though there is no reason to believe this in ths 
instance of common jaundicei which is umversallj, 
I believe, found to depend upon something that pre- 
Tents th« bile whenformedy from getting Hotothe 
duodenum ; yet, from late experiments it would 
appear probable, that, under certain* nHnrbid itsntsfB 
of the body, the blood mat/ acquire a bilious appear- 
ance, independent of absorption or regurgitation 
from the liver. M. M. Fourcroy, and Yauquelin 
found, that on coagulating, by means of fire^ arterial 
ox^blood mixed with one-third its weight of water, 
th^re separated from the coagulum, a liquid', which, 
by a careful evaporation, afforded a matter so muck 
like ox-gall, that many persons, without-any pre. 
TioiM information, have recognized in it the snieliy 
colour, and taste, of the secreted fluid : and a simi- 
lar resemblance in every respect was shewn by 
chemical analysis. (Jnn. de Chymie. iom. 6^ p, 181. J 
It would be well worth while to try,^ whether ve- 
nous blood would not yield this matter in greater 
quantity than arterial blood, and whether blood 
taftea fVom the vena portartHn, would nof yield it, 
in still greater quantity than either. If this last 
MfeeiB proved by experiment to be the case,, it woul^ 
at once point out the reason why the liver is supplied 
with blood, which^ is perhaps more completely de^ 
prived of its arterial character than any other in th% 
body. ~ 
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34. This opinion is founded on a 
mistaken notion, that all the secreted 
fluids pre-exist in the mass of blood ; 
and that the province of . the different 
glands is confined to the mere mecha- 
nical separation of those fluids* 

35. As there are few, if any, phy- 
siologists of the present day, who en- 
tertain such an opinion of glandular se- 
cretion, — to offer any thing of an argu* 
mentative nature, by way of refutation, 
would be altogether superfluous. It is 

•now generally understood and believed, 
that the blood is the pabulum or source 
of all the secretions, and that the glands 
through which it circulates, change its 
properties, every one according to its 
peculiar mode of action ; so that .the 
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V 
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Secretions may he tomideted as new 

fluids formed by their respective glands, 

» • - . . . . 

36. If this idea of secretion be true, 

, • • • • • • ■ t 

it mustf necessarily fdllow, that, if the 

• - • «. 

action of the whole secreting system of 

the liver be arrested, no bile can be 

formed, and consequently none can be 

conveyed into the mass of blood. To 

• • - ... 

argue otherwise would be to oppose 

e,^ery principle of reasoning ; it would 

be imputing effects to a cause which has 

x\o existence. 

37. In every case of jaundice bile 
must be secreted and carried into the 
blood-vessels ; but the channel by which 
it is conveyed has ^ven rise to contro- 
versy. 

3S. There are on this subject two 
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opmipns which divide physiolo^ts^; 
same of whom assert^ that the bile after 

secretion, is carried to the blood-vessels 

» ■ ' • _ 

by jegurgitation, whilst others attribute 

» 

this effect to absorption* 

The firM opinion has most geoerallyf 
prevailed* 

39. Baron Hallbr^ who intro- 
duced this to our notice^, rests his o|m*> 
jQion on the free communication of ^' 
vessels inr the interior part of the liver } 
bat more especially on a communication 
b^tweeil the hs^atic veins and biliary 
ducts. The proof of this communis 
cation is fair and decisive. 

40i He observes, that a subtile Jn^; 
jection thrown in by the hepatic . du6t|, 
will escape readily by the hepatic viins^ 
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This i» a fact j and I know froiB expe* 
rim^nt, thdt water iiijecte4 in the 6aiB^ 
dif ection^ will return by the veins in a 
fWl stream, though very little force is 
used. From the facility with which water 
takes this retrograde course, a probabi- 
% arises, that if from any cause the 
JS^tuvdA direction of the bile be ob- 
structed, it will readily obey the same 
tfirection. • 

intiis explanation of jaundice seeme<i 
my sufficient to satisfy the mind oT 
Baron Haller. ' , 

41. But a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the economy of the absorbent 
system, has given a new turn to this- 
speetilation, and has induced a physio- 
logist of the present day, to solve the 
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cause of jaundice on the priuciple of 
absorption only. This opinion rests on 
an fexperiment where the v hepatic duct 
of a living animal was tied, and after- 
wards the absorbents of the liver were 
very much loaded with bile. 
■t\- 4l2^ This fact certainly proves. that; 

- the absorbents have the power of taking 
up bile ; a circumstance which I ap- 
prehend would be generally admitted^ 
though it had not received the cpnfir- 
matipn of experiment. But it does not 
invalidate the probability of a portion 
of bile passing into the blood-vessels by 
' the hepatic veins: the circumstances and. 
;w^^ facts upon which that opinion rests, 
retain all their original force, and stand 
unaffected by this experimeut. 
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43. The question then $€ems to be, 
whether in cases of jaundice the bile 
passes into the blood-vessels by regurgi- 
tation, by absorption, or by both modes ? 

44. That the absorbents take up' 
the bile from the interior part of th^ 
liver^ and convey it by the thoracic duct^ 
into the mass of blood, the following 
experiment will evince. 



EXPERIMENT. ^ : 

45. An incision was made into the 
abdomen of a living dog, large enough 
to allow a ligature to be made' on the 
hapatic duct; this being done, the 
patietes of the abdomen were brought 
together by sutures. Two hours after, 
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the dog was strangled, and the "Jparts 
carefully examined. On infection, it 
appeared, that the absorbents had been 
very active, for they were very much 
distended with a fluid of a bilious co- 
lour, and their course, which was very 
conspicuous, could be traced with the 
greatest ease to the thoracic duct, the 
contents of which seemed only mode* 
rately bilious. The bilious colour was 
in a great measure concealed by the red 
particles of blood, which had been ex- 
travasated by the injury, taken up by 
the absorbents, and conveyed into that 
canal. It is probable, however, that 
the bile was only just entering the blood- 
vessels, as on a very careful inspectioci 
of the eye, the tunica conjunctiva did 
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not betray the slightest apjpearance of 
jaundice. 

46. It seems then, that during the . 
^ace of two hours, the secretion of the 
fiver had been sufficient in quantity to 
distend its ducts, — to stimulate the absQf- 
bents to relieve that distention,, and to 
allow of a small portion of their contents 
to be conveyed into the blood-vessels. 

■ft 

47. But it still remained for determi- 
nation, whether or not a small quantity 
of bile was not regurgitating, by die 
hepatic veins during the process. . 

48. To ascertain this, a second dog 
was procured, and a ligature made on 
the hepatic duct as in the preceding 
experiment. Two hours after, blood ^ 
was taken from the jugular. vein, and 
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set to rest, m order that it might separate 
into its serum and crassamentum. The 
liver was then drawn down a little from 
the diaphragm, and blood taken from 

« 

one of the hepatic veins. This bloody 
as well as the former, was allowed to 
separate into parts: and on immersing 
pieces of white paper into the serum of 
each, that taken from the hepatic vein^ 
gave the deeper tinge, the other pro- 
duced only a very slight degree of discos 
loration. 

49. In this experiment, the period 
of examination was the same as the last, 

• • 

viz. two hours; a space of time just 
sufBcient for the bile to begin to make 
its way into the circulation, without 
getting ia in such quantity as to tinge 
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in any sensible degree the general mass, 
of blood. Hence we see evidently, 
why the blood which was returning 
from the liver by the hepatic veins, 
contained a larger proportion of bile 
than that taken from the general circu- 

ktion/ Kii 

50. As the first of these experiments 
proves, that the absorbents of the liver 
are concerned in the production of jaun* 
dice, so the last demonstrates with equal 
force, that when from the operation of 
any obstructing cause the bile is accu- 
i&ulated in its ducts, so as to distend 
them in a considerable degree. Nature 
relieves herself, in part, by allowing 4 
portion of it to take a retrograde course. 
by the hepatic veins. 
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CHAP.VIL 



BILE. 



SECT. J. 



Bile appears to the eye a perfectly 
homogeneous fluid, of a deep yellow or 
. brown colour, which is changed to a 
bright yellow by dilution with water. 
The cystic bile indeed, is frequently 
green, and sometimes so considerably 
so, as to appear almost black ; but even 
this when diluted, exhibits more or less 
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of a yellow hue. Hence it is, thslt this 
fluid, when carried into the blood, and 
difilised through the serum^ occasions 
the yellowness in jaundice, 

2. The consistence of bile is usually 
viscid, and its tenacity is sometimes 

» 

such, that it cannot be poured froni a 
phial in drops, but is drawn out into 
threads like the albumen. It is observed 
to be mor^ viscid in the human subject, 
than in brute animals. 

3. But a question may here arisei 

s 

liow far this tenacity is essential to the 
bile, or whether it may not be explained 
On the principle of its being a concw 
pound fluid, consisting in part of bile^ 
with a portion of that mucus which is 
|ecrete4 by the gall-bladdei^ for it it 
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die bile contained in this recq>tacle^ 
which is usually the subject of chemical 
experiment* 

4. When bile is agitated in a phial^ 
it forms a lather like that from sonp 
and water ; and that^ it really possessed 
saponaceous properties, is rendered high- 
ly probable from the use to which it is 
applied by the scourers of cloth; it 
being known to assist very powerfully 
in the removal of greasy spots, 

5. Tq these s^sible properties we 
ipay add its taste and smell; the lirst 
b^ng intensely bitter, with a degree of 
j^ngency ; the last of a faint and nause- 

V 

pus kind, 

6. From this assemblage of proper^ 
^ifs, v(^ inaturally presume, that bile "is 
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a saponaceous fluidj^ combined with, a 
mucilagipQus substance from which it 
receives its tenacity ; and to these are 
superadded— the colouring matter, and 
l^e .principle of bitterness, 

7», It ip therefore the province of 
.chemistry to determine, by careful. ap.d 
accurate investigation, in what degree 
these conjectures concerning the natujre 
of that fluid, can be confirmed by expe-. ' 
riment. ; 

8, In the first dawnings of chemical 
jjxiowledge, when our acquaintance with 
the agents of chemistry, and their pf: 
fects on matter, was narrow ai^d con- 
fined, the means usually employed to 
ascertain the component parts of bodies^ 
were seldom any other than those of 
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Subjecting them to distillation^ by diffe- 
rent degrees of heat, from the less 
Tioient to the more intense. Having 
exerted the whole power of the furnace 
in this way, the inquirers- thought them<* 
selves in possession of a very perfect 
analysis of every body which they thus 
submitted to investigation. 

9. But reflection and an extended 
state of knowledge at last convinced 
them, how remote they were from a 
^thorough acquaintance with the consti- 
tuent parts of bodies ; and their unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reproduce the original 
substance, by a recombination of such of 
its elements, as they, in this way, were 
able to collect, soon convinced them, 
that another, and less fallible mode of 
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proBecudng these inquiries, was vcrj 
ntuch to be wished for. 

10. Besides, they were not ac- 
quainted with the ns^ture of the agettf 
tibey employed, cSit^ier abstractedly, or 
in a state of combination with matto* j 
therefore the changes thus induced^ 
could be but imperfectly understood. 

IL To guard against this difficulty,^ 
another and more natural mode of 
investigating bodies was introduced, viA 
the forming of different compounds by 
the addition of certain chen^cal re^ 
agents ; and in this way it was found| 
that a more correct analysis could b^ 
obtained. Thus the torturing of bodies, 

by the application of bcat^ necessaril^j^ 
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yieldedle the more natural examination 
by chemical attracdons. 

12. It is b^ ao means intended hate ' 

« 

to proscribe altogether die ^agencj of 
beat^ it being often found ^sentiafl jr 
useful, as an. auxiliary to the chemical 
bodies employed; enabling them th(^ 
better to effect their different decompo-r 
^dons and combinations* 

13. A QUANTITY of rccent ox hile 
being procured ^ several ; experiments 
were instituted, with a view to ascert^ 
its compQndnt parts. 



EXPERIMENT I. 



14^ A PORTION of it, being received 
into a shallow eardien vessel, was eva- 
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porated cautiously by a moderate heat. 
On examining the vapour, it appeared 

to be principally water possessing ndther 

/ — 

acid nor alkaline properties, but strongly 
impregnated with that principle ia 
which the peculiar odour of bile dbiiefly 
resides. The residuum gradually insjpis- 
sates and assumes the form of an extract ; 
which, if the evaporation be carried. 
sufficiently far, will become as brittle 
as resin, and may be pulverized with 
equal ease. 

15. From this experipient we learn, 
that the 'fluidity of bile depends chiefly 
on aqueous matter ; and that in the ex- 
halation of it, even by the more mode- 
rate degjreps of heat, it is accompaiue4 
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by the odorous principle^ whkh^ it 
seems, is of a very volatile nature. 

16. As bile possesses a considerable 
degree of tenacity, and as the tenacity 
of animal fluids depends chiefly on a 
mucilaginous principle, it was deter- 
mined next to ascertain, v\rhether that 
principle gives viscidity to the bile. 



EXPERIMENT II. 

^ 17. On a portion of bile vras poured 
a quantity of alcohol ; a coagulum waft 
immediately formed, which floated in a 
green liquor. On filtering this com- 
pound, the green fluid readily passed, 
while a mucila^nous substance of con*- 
siderable tenacity, :vv^as detained by the 



|>apen This mudl^e was of a whidsh 
colour, and possessed only a slight d^ 

gree x)f bitterness, while the filtrated 

« 

liquor preserved both the bilious Qolotq: 
and taste* It is scarcely Inecessary to 
add, that it was free from viscidity. The 
GLUTINOUS principle of the bile diea 
appears to reside in an animal miK^* 
iage. 

18. T^^ fluidity^ odour ^ and viscidity 

of bile- being thus accounted for, we 

V are next led to the investigation of th^ 

principles on which its bitterness ^ cohur^ 
and sapgnaceous quaUty^ depend. 



1^ 

EXPERIMENT HI. 

V 

1% To a quantity of receat bile^ w». 

• * 

added a diluted maruw acid ; a coagu*^ 
lation was produced. ITxe ^uid^ separ 
rated by the filter, was of a green solqur, 
but much lighter than that of bile ; and, 
notwithstanding the predominance ot 
die acid, the bitter taste was very distin- 
guishable. 

20. The more solid matter detained 
by the filter, was very glutinous, of a 
green colour, and intensely fitter. 



m^m 



"EXPERIMENT IV. 

21. Two other portions of bile m&te 
put into ptt)per vessels.; ta one wu 



^ \ 
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I 

I 

I 

added a diluted vitiriolic, to the other 
a diluted nitrous acid* Both exhibited 
pbenomerta similai to those in, the last 
experiment. The filtrated liquors werie 
greeo and bitterish ; the coagula intensely 
so, and glutinous. 

* ■ • 

22. As, in these experiments, .the de- 
composition appeared to be incomplete, 

*• * • 

it was thought eligible to try, whether 
or not a more perfect separation might 
be obtained by the assistance of heat* 



EXPERIMENT V. 

23. A QUANTITY of bile and diluted 
marine Jacid were put into a flask, and 
placed in a sand bath until they had ac- 
quired the boiling heat. On inspection. 
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the separation into parts was very evi- 
dent J and on committing it to the filter, 
it separated a colourless fluid destitute 
of every^ bilious property. The residuum 
consiisted x)f a very dark green mass, 

intensely bitter, and extremely glutinous. 
When examined, it appeared to be 
composed of «i animal mucilage, in 
combination with a resinous substance. 

24. But to ascertain in what way the 
acid had effected the decomposition, it 
became necessary to examine the filtrated 
liquor. It was therefore subjected to a 
cautious evaporation, and, at a proper 
period, was suffered to cool. 

25. Under cooling, crystals were 
formed of a cubic figure, which decre* 
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^itated by heat, and possessed ill the 
chararters of cdmmbn salt. 

Therefore, the decom^pdsitioil wais 
here occasioned hy the marine idd eA- 

# 

gaging the ftiifieral alkali^ whibh if^e- 
parated from the other etement of the 
saponaceous body, and, by uriifing y^ilh 
that Bash^ formed cbtniilfen salt. 

2!6. But, notwithstanding we are' 
able to account for the production ^of 
common salt in this way, it does not ex- 
clude the possibility of a small quantity 
of it pre-existing in the bile, indepeii- 
dent on this artificial combination of lt$ 
elements. 

27. To satisfy my doubts on this 
p6int, the following experiment was 
made. 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 

28. To a portion of bile was added 

. • . • . - . - 

alcohol, in quaiftffy suflBcient to set loose 
all its mucilaginous matter. The fluid 

part, being separated by a filter, was ex- 

• •• 

" . . • -■ ' 

amiaed by nitrated silver, but no iuna 
cornea was pf^oduced: therefore the 
marine acid does not appear to have 
any' existence in the bile. 

* • • » 

!29. From this experiment we learh^ 

• •• ' ■ 

that'th*e salin§^'^ji/V of the saponaceous 
riiatter of the bile, is the mineral alkali ; 
but the 6'flxer element is still a question. 
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EXPERIMENT VII. 

SO. To determine this point a quail' 
tity of bile was decomposed by a diluted 
marine add, assisted by heat (as in Ex- 
periment V.) The coagulum detained 
by the filter was examined. It appeared 

# 

to possess most of the chgjracters of bile 
in a solid concentrateld state. It had, a 
pungent bitter taste, dark green coloiu;, 
and was extremely glutinous. When 
perfectly dry, it was very inflan^m^Ie. 
and burned with as much r^idity as 
any bituminous substance would do. 

31. This appearance led to a suspi- 
cion of the presence of a resin, but as 
a higher degree of certainty was still 
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wished for, further experiment was ne- 
cessary. 



9 



EXPERIMENT Vm. 

32, I THEREFoit^ diflfused a portion' 
of this residuum through rectified spirit^ 
of wine: a \^fgfi proportion of it was 
dissolved, which imparted to the q>irit 
both the (^olour 4ud taste of bile ; the 
iosoluble part being chiefly of a mucU 
^BfjpOQUS nature. 

33. FfioM the fiiqiiity with whiqh 
alcohol dissolves the green and Intter 
part, it is scarcely probable, that it par- 
took of the nature of an unctuous oil ; 
but that it was either a resinous bodyi 
QX ^ Ipnd of essential oil, 
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34:. This point was easily deteiv 
mined J for, on the addition of water : 
to the solution, a. precipitation took 

***** 

place. The filtered liquor was colour- 
less, and free from bitterness. The r^si-r 
duum was. nothing m6re than a resiiicma 
substance, in which resided both the 
colouring principle and bit||r taste, 

S5. On taking a retrospect of die 
above ; experiments, the bile appears fe> 
be resolvable into the following ele^ 
ments, viz. 
.. First,--^Water, impregnated with the 
odorous principle. 

Secondly, — ^A mucila^nous substance 
reswnbling the albumen. 

Thirdly,— A resinous substance cpn- 



m 

taining the colouring pripciplg an4 bitter 
tast6. And 

Fourthly,— 'The mild mineral alkali. 

' p • . 

' I # ' 

V ' • 

36. WiTB respect to thjeir cpmU* 
nation, it seems, that the saponaceojiis 
matter consists of the bitter re$in in 
union with the alkali; this admita of 
a ready unions with a mucilage,, and 
with this ragain . the aqueous matter veir 
readily combines, so that the; whole 
forn;is p. mass apparently homogeneous, 

87. The following experiments' were 
instituted, with a view of examining 
some doctrines, founded on the bile, 
having a greater power of resisting pu- 
trefaction than the blood, ' 
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EXPERIMENTS IX. & X 

■ 

38r Equal quantities of blood and 
bile of the same ox were each put into 
a different vessel of the same size, and 
exposed to the same degree of heat. On 

■ 

the third day the blood began to give 
out, by its odour, marks of putrefaption ; 
the bile remained in its natural state. — > 
On the fourth day the bile had a pua-* 
gent odour by no means ungrateful^ 
while the blood was extremely piitrid. 
On the sixth day ^ the bile became 

putrid, and had a very offensive smelL 

< 

Hence it appears, that the bile in a 
healthy animal is less disposed to pii- 
trify than the blood. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



•t f 



ON BILIAHY CALCULI. 



SECT. L 

Being favoured by Dr. Baillie with 
an opportunity of examining the struc- 
ture and general appearance of biliary 
calculi in his collection, I found that 
they are very generally, either of a la- 
mellated or radiated structure: on the 
outer surface chiefly of the former; on 
the inner of the latter. The colour is 
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extremely various : in some they are of 
a light colour, approaching to a white, 
in others as black is^s jet ; in many of 
a brown or ochry appearance : these last 
have generally a very bitter taste ; the 
radiated p^rt i^ frequently wl\ite, and 

* ■ • ;# • - ■ . 

without taste. 

2. They are, Very generally, inflam- 
mable, and fusible in the fire; and, for 
the qiost part, they are soljxble in spirit 
of rlvihe, and oil of turpentine. > There 
are isome, however, which are not so- ^ 
luble in either of these fluids. Many 
of them have the consistence pf^i&oj/i&o-* 
rusy and cut like wa.x, 

3. In the radiated calculi there is a 
substance, in every respect like sperma'^ 
icti. Some calcuUy instead of bunuQg 
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with i flame, only l)ecome red, zhd 

consume to an a!sh, like a cihden 

4. This variety in the appearance 
of calculi clearly evinces that they are 
not mere inspissations of bile, but that 
there is a difference either in the com-^ 
ponent parts themselves, or in the pro- 
portico of those parts. 

5. Therefore, in chemical investi- 
gation, it seems necessary, that experi- 

» 

ments should be made on different spe* 
cimens; as it is probable, even a priori^ 
that the result of experiments njade on 
one specimen, will not apply very . 
strictly, to a series of inquiries made on 
another. 

6. As we presume, from bare inspec- 
tion, that these calculi arQ not mere 
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inspissations of bile, but that they covr* 
tsdn principles which are not to be 
found in that fluijd^ it affords a subject 
of rational inquiry to determine — whst, 
are those elements, knd of what nature 
is their combination ? 

7. To ascertain this several exp^« 
ments were instituted on a calculus of 
the foll6wing cliaracters, 

The ex;temal surface was of a cboco- 
late colour } when rubbed off, it had a 
lighter coloured layer underneath. 

On making, a section through its 
centre, it appeared to be composed pf 
lamellsE. , ^ . 

It was rubbed to powder very easily. 

Its taste was moderately bitten 
' It was fusible by heat, an4 when in^ 
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flamed, burned like a resinous substance* 

' ■« 

OL terebinth, unaided by he^ 
dissolved a very large portion; but 
alcohol, under the same circumstances, 
dissolved only a small part. 

8. To determine how far the agency 
of heat could assist the solvent power of 
alcohol, an experiment was made. 



ii*aMnMiri.to^ 



EXPERIMENT. 

TwfiNTY grains of this calculus were 
infused in an ounce df alcohol, an49 
after previous a^tation, the phial -wais 
placed in a sand bath. Before the fluid 
had arrived at the boiling point, it dis- 
sdved nearly the whole of the substance. 
The xlear liquor, being poured from the 
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fissMtmm, was suffered to cool. UnAir 
-ifobiing, the whole assumed the appear- 
'Wice of a solid crystallized masfer '- 



'J ""/iO i- 'iJ 



EXPEiRIMENi;. . 






B. A ^^MALL quantity <>f ^edhtrf 
being poured* orrthis^residttiim, ari«i i^ 
sisted by heat as before, exhibited very 
little solvent power. These experi- 
ments shew, tliat there is a small propor- 
tl&ti of this bilictry calculus, whidi+eeists 
tihe- solvent power of alcohol; What k 
Itsrmiture? 



( . . : » 
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- ; . EXPERIMENT,, . .{ 

iO. To this residuum Was added a 

. ■ ■ , • ,' •■ • ' • • ■ . ■ ■ • ' ' . 
quantity of diluted muriatic acid, A 
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t 

«iiBBcl8ftt tlffie hhrm§^ elapsed, ffie flMH 
was committed to tHS'^ftet.* t«-^tii>5 
clear liquor was g,4d|!d.a portion of the 
Aq. Kali, when a white precipitation, 
^patently of an earthy nature, imme- 
diaieiy todc plateex* [ 

Hehce btl^pbiftt in WMch ^k hmUrf 
ditvim 'differs feoto. fluid Mte/-l«, iiM 
cOBtalttin^ a j^iiatttit^r of eaftthymiittfei-. 

• M. THB'crystailized ttiass iiMmdW 
.dxe^coHdl was nixt sfubjected fo feka^' 
niiAatiobf."- SdfiSe of.lh^ ^eni^Mel^ 
already *8lite*v having fed to k^ '§4^ 
cion, that a resinous matter forms one 
of the constituent parts of biliary calculi, 
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• J suspect it to bc; '-^f B^n ^ktthy V^atuf^' npt 4nly 
from Its solubility in an acid> but from its possessing 
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the proof of ^t was reserved for ^e 
following experimept. ' 



' I 



EXPERIMENT. 

• . ■ ■ ■ 

12. Th^ crystallized mass, beln^ 
made fluid by heat^ was poured into .-a 
pint of water ; a white flocculated pr^ 
cipitate was immediately formed^ leaving 
an opaque supernatant liquor. The 
whole was committed to the filter^ and 
the solid part being collected and dried^ 
was fpund jto be of a resinous nature* 



EXPERIMENT. 

13. To the clear filtered liquor was 
added a small quantity of diluted msurine 
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acid, from a suspicion that an alkalinfe 

principle might form one of the consti- 

tuent parts of a gall-stone, as well as of 

the bile, and by that means a small por- 

tion of the resinous substance might still 

* 
b6 held in solution ; but no precipitation 

r 

followed. This experiment makes the 
presence of an alkali somewhat equivo- 
cal ; but the following proved its ex- 
istence very satisfactorily. 



EXPERIMENT. 

. - < 

14. The fluid mixture of the last 
experiment was carefully evaporated 
almost to dryness. On cooling, two 
kinds of crystals formed"; one spicu- 
lated, the . other cubic. The cubes 
possessing the characters of common salt. 
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proved the presence of the mineral al- 
kali : and the spiculated crystals, which 
were the common crude sal ammoniac, 
afforded presumptive evidence in favor 
of the volatile alkali. , But what placed 
the matter beyond doubt, was the fol- 
lowing experiment. • 



EXPERIMENT. 

15. A DROP or two of Aq. Kali was 
added to these crystals, and the volatile 
alkali became immediately sensible. 

16. From these experiments we in- 
fer, that this specimen of biliary calculus- 
consisted chiefly of a resinous maJtter, 
with a small proportion of earth, appa^ 
rently calcareous, combined with the 
mineral and volatile alkali. 
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OF THffi iJSE. OP TIB^ BlLEf. 



l."i. l>'iA. 



SECT. I. 



Greek abd bitter bilel}&ng in com- 
nibri to all animals with red bloody and 
found only in suchy makes it probably 
tn^ there is som^ relative connexioal 

: - r 

betfween this fliiid aiid the colouring 
matter of the blood, by the red particles 
contribudng more especi^y to its for- 
mation. An opinion very generally 

k:2 
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prevails, that the bile assists in the pro- 
cess of chylification, by mixing with* 
the digested foott contained in the duo-^ . 
denum : for it is demonstrably true, that 
the digested matter does not assume a 

chylous form until it has passed below 

. ■■ * 

that part of the intestine where (he 
biliary and pancreatic ducts jmake their 
entrance. Upon the grbund of this 

■ . * ■ 

fact, it has been presumed, rather than 

demonstrated, that either all, or some 

» 

of the constituent parts of the bile 
contribute to chylification. What foun- 
dation exists for such an opinion,^ the- 
following experiment will tend to shew, • 
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EXPERIMENT. 

2, A DOG was fed with animal foocj, 
and in three hours the abdomen was 

. . • \ 

opened*— A portion of the duodenum 
andjejunum, of considerable length, was 

; • - ^ I ; - 

cut open, so that the contents might be 

\ * ■ 

observed. Portions of food, reduced 
to a pultaceous mass, were seen oozing 
through the pylorus ; the bile was like- 
wise observed to pass slowly out of its 
duct, which, when carefully a.ttende4 
to, appeared to flow - over the, surface 
of the digested matter adhering to the 
intestine. Uppn reqaoving the. bile 
from the surface of this digested matter, 
it did no^; appear to have mixed with it 
in any sensible degree. 



3. Hence it seems somewhat doubt- 
ful, whether the bile reaHy forms one of 
die constituent parts of the chyle, as har 
b«n i-mgined. or not If, howerer. 

• • ■» 

all, or any of the elements of l>ile do 
contribute to chylification, no traces of 
their presence can be discovered from 
the sensible properties of the chyle. 

4. Anotheijl difficulty in admitting 
this as one use of the bile, is, from the 
circumstances of jaundice. In this 
complaint, the passage of that fluid into 
the intestine is either completely ob- 
structed, or very much impeded ; but 
there are no symptoms which clearljr 
inanifest a defect of chylification. 

5f One important use of the bile is^ 
unquestionably, 'that of stimulating the 
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intestine, and performing the office of a 
purgative; for when the excretion is 
impeded, as in the jaundice, the intesK 
tines, being deprived of their natural^ 
stimulus^ become torpid, and costivenesj 
ensues. -^-^This torpor is diffused by sym- 
pathy over every part of die system, 
and languor and lassitude prevail. 

6. It is probable, therefore, that even 
admitting the bile to contribute some- 
what to the digestion and* assimilation 
of oqr food; its priqciple office is^hat 
of a natural and habitual stimulus to the 
intestines, keeping up their energy and 
peristaltic motion, which may be affected; 
^ithe^ by ah increase of its quantity, or 
a change in its (joviality, produced by 
disease^ 
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When however, we take a view of 
the constituent parts of bile, as dearly 
ascertained by the foregoing chemical 
experiments, it seems very probable^ that, 
from its resinous bitter, it may counter- 
act any active and spontaneous changes 
t;o which animal and vegetable matter 

« 

would otherwise be subject ; and thit, as 
the propensity to acidity in our vege- 
table aliment is extremely obvious^ the 
alkaline matter of bile tends to correct 
it. Bile likewise, from its saponaceous 
and soluble quality, lessens the adhesive! 
nature of our foeces, and, by smoothing 
their surface, promotes their evacuation. 
In cases of its defective secretion, the 
fpeces are hard, knotty, and irregularly 
fixed^ One important part of digestion 
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h ukimately perfected in the upper eild 
of the duodenum ; and as perfect diges-* 
tion is always opposed to fermentable 
changes, the bile is well calculated i(^ 
finish that process. We probably may 
^ err in confining the use of bile, there-^ 
fore, to any single operation, whil^ 

t 

from its nature it seems so well qualified 
to answer a varielty of useful ' purposes' 
in the animal economy. We shall after- 

- * • 

wards pbserve, that where it is defective^' 

• • * » 

its place may be supplied by artificial 
means with advantage ; and in no in- 
|itance has the application of chemistiy 
,to the cure b£ diseases appeared more 
3uccessful, than in suggesting the use of 
pi^oper remedies in cases of diseased and 
defective bite. 
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It frequently happens that bile \& 
Becreted in too small a quantity ; as ia 
hypochondriacal complaints, and in- 
qjiloro^s : in which diseases an unusual 
degree of torpor takes place, expressed 
in the one case by dejection and despair ; 
in the other by inactivity and languor ; 
(he stools are generally of a light clay 
colouri and the body is costive. 

Bile, therefore, aflfords a stimulus by 
which tone and energy are communis . 
Cated from the intestines to the whole 
body, and the defect of it in the prims& 
vias, is more productive of disease than 
its excess. In the latter case, if it be 

healthy in its ^ nature, it only proves a 
f alutary purgative, but if in a diseased 
state, it deranges the animal econom}^ 
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Ijjke any other foreign stimulus whic)i 
may b^ applied to the intestines, — k 
likewise, from its bitterness, possesses 
antiseptic powers, which are peculiarly 
useful in the intestinal caQaL 
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OF THE DISEASES OF THE LIVER ^ 

DEPENDING ON ITS FUNCTIONS A^ 

AN ORGAN OF SECRETION, : > 



.. - \ 



CHAP. I. 






r. ■> 



ON THE INCREASED SECRETION OF 

BILE. : 



SECT. L 



• f %'i 



1 HE Inhabitants of warm* cUnmt:et> 
are extremely subject to diseases ansing 
from the increased secretion of bile, and 
the excess of its quantity in the primac 
viae, which, either by regurgitating iiito . 
the stomach, produces a general laogi|$>r ; 
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of the body, together with nausea^ foul 
tCHijgue, lose of appetite^ and indigeetion p 
or, by bfeihg direictefd to the ihte^ines, 
excites a painful diarrhoea, ultimately 
tending to 'v^^eaken their tone, and dis- 
turb their regdlar peristaltic motion. It 
generally happens that, during the ex- 
cess and prevalence of bile in the first 
passages, some absorption of it take& 

place into the habit, so that the skin be- 
comes yellow, aild the urine is sensibly 
impregnated with it. The pulse is 
qmidoer than natural, and there is a 
conuisrsiAe degree c^ thirst, with aOti^ ^ 
i]h)epeas6 of heat ; the usual syito{)t0ixift 
of fn^er. The body becomes er&aeiatefli 
afii^th&^k^ aspect of the pad^^t ii- 
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.2.. Under such circumstances, a 

- > - ' 

change of climate becomes, necessary; 
by which the secretion of bile is gradu- 
ally diminished, its powers, perhaps, 
rendered less active, and the healthy 

fimctions of the stomach and bowels ard 

« 

again restored. A sea voyage fix>m a 
warm to a colder climate generally 
effects this purpose, supposing, as is 
frequently the case, that the liver and 
other abdominal viscera are in a sounds 
state. 

3. Such symptoms as I hatre tiow 
enumerated, are the spontaneous effects 
cf a warm cUmate on healthy a>nstitu« 
tions, independently of any inteinjpe* 

« 

rmQ^ i ^iid cannot always be prevented 
by the most careful attention to diet, or 
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by avoiding such irregularities as, iri- all 
situations, contribute to produce di§easei 
-: 4v The native:y of warm climates^ are 
less subject to inconveniences airisiHg 
froni tKe iiKlreased isecretion of bile than- 
Europeans w^ho inhabit those courttrid^* 
This may, no doubt^ depend in some 
degree upon the effect which habit pro* 
duces^ in diminishing the incon veniaaci^ 
aSrising from the stimulus of heat. Bm: 

I conceive that the difference in question 

* 

may be chiefly referred to other causes. 
In page 147, I have mentioned it a$ 
probable, that there existed some coa-.- 
nexion between the bile and the red 
particles of the blood. Now, that such 
a connexion does exist, and that both* 
the quantity and activity of the bilf 
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secreted, 7S, cateris parrbus^ ipro^ottioneA^ 
to the abundance of red particles m the 
blood, appears to be proved by the 
following considerations. The persons 
who, of all others, are most subject to a 
redundance jof bile, are those who have 
black hair, a ruddy complexion, and 

strong fibre; and these are also tlie- 
persons who have the richest blood, or 
that blood in which the red psuticles are 
most numerous* On the contrary,*- 

* • 

those who secrete least bile, are such as 
have a pale exsanguious complexion,' 
soft hair, and lax fibre; in whom the 
sanguific powers are very weak : the- 
most exquisite example of this habit is 

» ■ . ' ' 

seen in chlorbtic females. The iiiflu- 
ence of diet in forming blood rich or ^ 

L 
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poor in red particles, is well knoyra 5 
and it is equally cert^n, that anifnal 

i^od contributes most to the foxtner^ 

<' 

while vegetable food is chiefly produc- 
tive of the latter state of the circulating 
mass : the florid complexion usually ob- 
servable^ in butchers, opposed to the 
pallid hue for which bakers are equalr 
ly remarkable, will not, perhaps,^ b« 
thought the lea$t striking among tjiie 
proofs that might be adduced of this fajct. , 
The effect of acescent diet (of whicb 
kind most vegetables arp) in lessening 
the red glohules of the blood, is striking- 
ly illustrated ' by the p^le and watery 
«tate of It occasioned by the large us^ 
of vegetable acids; as in the case of 
young women, who by this peruicioi^ 



I»at6c6 (often to the entii*e ft&A 6f 
th^ cofistitutioh) veiy' soon ^xehkit^ 
the phimpness and blodlrh d pklSc 
health, for the ^laider shapis and kfl- 
guid palenesr- which accOrd with. Adr 
sustaken nodons of fiishidnable hiAutf. 
Let us now compare these dtcuh^ 
^stances with those which respectivdy 
attach to resident Europeans, and to ^ 
natives c^ hot climates where Hlious 
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disorders are most frequent^ as for eiC'- 

' . • , 

ample in India;*— The European carries 

with him to India a richer blood, and a 

more tense musculo fifaore than is pc^ 

sessed by the natives pf ^at Qcomtry; 

he is therefore, ia consequence^ of the 

mer? heat of the climate,: disposed to 

generate bile in larger quantity, aqd of 

l2 
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a more active quality, ithan the other* 

sPjtutifto this we add, that as long as 

Jiis health i?^l pernfiit him, he coati^ 

.Bues ta live on a fuU diet of animail 

vfop4, malt Uquors, arid wine, which sdH 

ffi^et augtnent the rapidity of circi»- 

;|ation,v and consequently increase. :the 

flow of . Mood through the liver,--^vre 

'QMi readily see why in such a petsbn:, 

the redundancy and acrimony of ihfe 

bile will be much greater than in the 

native, who, besides having a thinner 

* 

blppd andless tepse fibre, di inks scarcely 
any thmg except water, and lives upon 
tx ,dret composed almost entirely of vege- 
table matter, and that matter one of the 

least nutritious perhaps that man is ca- 
« 

pablt of subsisting upon,^ viz, rice. 



I 

I 



Wli«n, however^ the original )Vigotir of 
the European's consdttition is broken 
. down by repeated attacks of. bilidus re- ^ 
mitdng fever/ &c. and biB blood be^ 
comes impover^Bhed in proportion, then 
the bile is secreted in less /quantity,' as 
wdl as weakfer in pdwer j and this 
change is continued, perhaps- even ^tiUl 
farth^ increased^ by expedence having 
taughl; him the necessity of abandon* ' 
ing ,his formiBT mode of living, and 
h^tving r^coqrse to a diet more nearly 
approaching * that which': the natives 
emjplpy, , 

\C0teris ^paribui however, the bile in 
warm climates is, perhaps, more bitter 
and more saturated with its active com^ 
pooent parts, than in colder countries j 
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it is thetefote iai 'more powerfbl' ^metli: 
or |>iirgadve- ; lEUid consequently, eve^^ 
althoi:^ it trore not secreted in a larger^ 
quimtity, its effects on the ^first passages^ 
wauid,bevmore severely felt* 
1 5. W^ have had .bccadon^ in tretting^ 
of the nature and properties of bUe, w 
cG^rrect a ^cmitoon. and previoling oi»«^> 
nion of iti l>raig extren^ely putresctnt : 
experimMits, executed with great accn*-' 
nicy^and fidelity, suikiendy provei thtt 
it^isIe^ disposed to pUtrify than any^ 
otiber animal fluid ; * aiid that it ev^ 
preserves, in a sv^eet state, animal sub-* ' 
stances, which, when exposed to sinular 
circtuxistancss of fluidity and heat witlw 
out the mhnixture of bile, would iu- a 
sl^orter time have assumed the charactfiF 



m 

t!Sf |Jlitfefacti6n. It seemis, thwriHrore, 
to be a wise law of the animat ecohomy; 
thatf lii warin clima;tei3 a largef quantity 

this fluid^ should be prepared by the 

» * ^ ■ ' " . • 

constitution 'than in colder cdunt)ti«'; 
ahd b^it$ b^Ag more bittfer arid niore 
active^it possesses a greater ^tiseptic 
p^^if tk£ti die mil^ei: and mctfe diluted 
flind^ of 4^ colder cKmate^ hence it is 
bctttf fitted to correct and restttdh the^ 
pTop^isities to spontaneous -and putrid 
fisiih^htatiotis, so extremely prevalent 
ill warm climates* 

6.: Ido not, how^ever, mean to deny, 
that many knd great inconveniences art 
found to arise from the prevalence of 
bile in the priinae viae ; but I am firmly' 
persuaded, that » diminution of its litt^ 



*r^ 
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tursfl , qu^atity would produce dis^e^^ 
of ^a jfnore pcrmauent and alarmipg^ 
nature. , It is more diflSk:ult to supply,, 
tbe defect in the^ quantity of. this fluids 
than: to carry off its (excess ; it is leyeii' 
moi:e easy to. 4icftinish its acjirtiony, 
than to increase its pQ;v5rer, and thereby . 
renda: it more actiy e, f and better. . suited 
to fulfil the various and important, pw-r, 
poses -which it is intended to answer Jji r 
the animal economy. 

1. I HAVE been frequently Gpns\jlted . 
by persons, whose appetite and digestion, 
have been much disturbed by a- lotig 
residence in tropical climates ; and who, 

« 

although' they have generally received- 
inuch benefit by a sea voyage, and a 
gradual return to Europe, yet require 
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te dfe^irofothe ten^eapy Ja. excessive bjb-i 
cretii^, and finally tc^^rf^itore starei^jtfc^ 
Mi4 vigorous action. > : yt . 

« 8*; After obtaining all th^ infprma'-' 
tjqn whjich I suppose necessary ri^sp^cfe-- 
ing the constitution and habits q£ the 
patient, the original and.progressiv^ state 
of symptoms, and the efiects of such 
remedies as have been employed, I pro-- 

ceed to ascertain how far any local oi;. 

• . » . . 

organic affection. of ^y of the viscfra 

ha& taken place.— rrlf^, upon investigation, 

I find that the constitution has o^ly 

suffered by prevalence or the excess 

of bile,- and that the disposition to that. 

morbid increase of secretion still remains^ 

disturbing the functions of the stomachy 
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it to niy piiificiit^ Cfvery niortiii^' Ijcrcic^ 
hMkSigtj to dilute the Mioteitts t€' diiP 
stomach, by drinking from haff a-piHk' 
to a- |Hiit of wdiOTy of a teinperalcue 
frost 90 to 114 d^;rees of FaminlieitV 
tltermomMer^ likewise to takir a nra^i 
rate degree of exercise bcfere breakftist; 
r amr persuaded; that in this ca^ wateiP 
aStt 'as a simple dihialt; that tcffid' 
wstter dilutes better than cdld^ wktiirV 
that piu^ water dilutes better than 
w^ter impr^goated with saline, earth^r;^ 
or metallic 'matter. — I do not, however, 

me» to dfecoonge m«IId. frdm goinr 
to places of public resOTt, which may' 
contiibute, by their aniusementis, to 
restore a constitution enfeebled by a 



/ 
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tlrarQQi dimate, or iateiise apj^icaftiob^ tar 
iMiikiess } nor shall I d^iiy that mineral^ 
iMftm,, such as those of Bath or Chel^i 
tcnbam, possess considerable powen ia\ 
^Yiiig tone to weak^ stooiidiit and ii|i 
promoting necessary .e»aiati(ms, by e 
ertkjig a ixiote regular peristaldc modOQ ^ 
dF the intestines : a more intimate zc^ 
quaintance i/nth the ^ower of Bath 

its sensible effecta on the animal econo* 
my, havingiiic^Ined me to thii^ morjGu 
favourably of its use, independently ci 
\X& bein^ Qierely an aqUeous dUuept* 
^9. The chemical aiaalysis^ however^ ^ 

of mineral waters has been of consider 

■\ 

ralile advantage, since, besides the disco- 

^ *$6e tlie autliOF^i book on Mtnerjil, Waters^ 
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Vfiiies which it Jias piade with .roftpiBcsfc 
both to the gaseous and .solid cont^pt^ 
of jEtiany of them , it has < alsQ proved/ 
with respect to . others which contain 
hut: Uttle foreign matter^ that it i& fre^ 
quently the quantity of water, and net 
the impregnating substance, whi^h doM 
good. , * 

.1 believe the experiment of -drinking 
good pump Water at home, of 4ihe tem- 
per^^ture of Bath, Buxton, or Bristol 
water, has seldom been ^ tried. I have 
frequently, with much success, recom- 
mended the use of warm water in dys*^ 
pqptic cases; and in anomalous gout, 
it seems to allay the irritation of the 
stomach, to promote and diffuse a gene- 
rous warmth in the extreme parts, and. 
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'^ if taken at night, will gerieraliy produce 
sleep. Perhaps, besides itis obvious eflfeet 
of" diluting the contents of* the sto- 
mach, it acts also upon the principle of 
tepid bathing ; with this difference, that 
'as its operation is exerted upon an organ 
which has the strongest ahd most imme- 
diate connexion with the general system, 
the influence of that operation will be 
more speedily and powerfully commu- 
nicated to the body at large, than k 

would be if the same were produced 

\ . ... 

upon the skin only. 

10. Water heated to a certain de- 

gree, when taken into the stomach, will 

produce giddiness of the head, while the 

$a«ie water, of a lower temperature, vHill 
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pflcoduc^ no such effect.^ This is one 
reason why patients at Badi are direct^ 
to drink die w^ter of different springs, 
though not differently impregnated; 
and it gives rise to a reEnement in 
practice, which has for its foundatiea 
only the different effects of tempera£ixre« 
It is not improbable, but that xa0r6 
benefit will arise when the temperature 
is carried to that degree which produces 
some sensible effect upon the head; it u 
impossible to lay down any general rule 
on this subject ; it is trial alone on the 
individual that can determine the ppint 
of action. 

• ThU ppii)ion wa? first suggested to me by the laKjte 
Mr. John Hunter, and since coafirmed by observation. 
Warm water has a similar e£r«Q.t in incre^ng vasicu^ 
action, and determining to the head, when applied to 
t|c lower extremities,-^^^. Med, Ess *v, 6. Jrt, 77. 
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11. I CONSIDER the waters: of 

H^l>erdir% Biristol, and Buxton^ as not 

bavhig any powers superior to cconrnpya 

piunp water, heated to the same teqape^ 

rature. TSe steadiness ^Hid uoif prmity,. 

however, of their several temperatures^ 

entitle them to some preference, ^4 

render them proper to be drunk .b/. 

persons whose $tomaphs are irritable^ 

and impatient of their contents,, and 

perhaps weakened in their digestive 

powers by long habits qf ingurgitatio!:^ 

and gluttony, or from intense appli* 

* 
cation to study, accompanied lYith a . 

sedentary Ufe« 

. * I find this opioion with respect to Qristol Watery 
corresponds exactly with that giv^n by the late Dr/ 
Hei>erden, in his ** Cvmauniam deMsrhrum Histori^ 
•• et Cmatiwe^^^ p. 71. 
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12. In all cases where bile is secreted 

t ■ . . " 

in too large a quantity, the use of eme« 
tics is improper ; they increase the irri- 
table condition of the hepatic . system, 
and divert the bile firom the intestines. 

_ •» 

In' almost all cases where vomits are 
givei;!, bile is forced during theii' action,- 
from the duodenum into the stomach, 
which would otherwise have beCTi car- 

« 

« 

ried off by the intestines ; indeed, tjfie 
actions of nausea and vomiting increase 
its secretion. In general, bile is 2t pur- 
gative suflSciently stimulating , far , its 
own evacuation, only requiring the 
assistance of warm water for facilitating 
its discharge ; if, however, in $ome oa^ee, 

it irritates without purging, I would 

* 

recommend the use of small doses' of 
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Ae iiMitcall salts, suchrw SoluUe Hatar, 
Sal Catfafftkus Ainarus, *and the like; 
and vcL all cases they do most gotiid 

^ndtt <fiklti&n« . ' . : i ..;i 

13. This suggests thd propriety tif 
reconiiM»ding the use of Q^teenham 
water to perscms returning from wai^i^ 
dhnateSi It may be drank either with 

or without itt chalybeate part ; but at 
idl events its dose should be suth as to 
produce a putgative effect. Perhaps it 
wbidd be more advantageous to take it 

_ - ' . * » • 

«*rapy other morning than to use it 

« 

diuiy: itmay be well and successfully 
kniitated by artificial m^aihs, so a:s to^be 
drunk at a distance from the spring with 
"nearly equal effect as at Cheltenham^ * 

*See the author's Treatise Oo the Chemical History 
and Medical Powers of Mineral Wiaters, p. 277. 

. M 
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14. Tb£ sixmiad^ b greaflj mtititrt 
in its eoeigy and powcr^ hj "wwrm 
clothings Qspecialiy on the lower pxiX9f 
mides of the body. The 4Si^ cf 4 
|iifden^ whose stomach and bowels are 
eztmndy irritable by Uie e«;iBss mi 
pyMenoe of tHle^ should be m^deqit^ 
in quantity, and of e^sy djtges^kiiu 
Tlus wiU necessarily e?:du4e n^teil 
butter, every thing fiied, enwrj 4fp^ 
oes of pastry, together ^th cdd and 
raw or unboiled vegetables. Rqpe 
fruits may be admitted, in moden^ 
"quantities^ rather before than after 
^inuer* Water, or wme and VfrHKatt 
may be drunk for common use. ^id- 
tuous liquors of all kinds should bf^ 

avoided, as having a tendency^ more 
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i^ff^ctfyfto produce dfseascs of the Rver, 
aoji'to weaken the tone of the stomadi« 

15. Th£ Cholera Mokbi^s m^ 
Teiy p^fkferly be icojtisideried und^ tbi 
head of those dis;^e$ which dqpend on 
the moreased secredon of bile. It iakea 
plads with difi^ent degrees of Tidenccf 

in i££ferent habits : in Mme it 1^ 80 

.* ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

jttrute as to prove fatal in a few fabiirs^ 

^hile in others it appears only in thisf 

■ , • ■ . • 

form t)f a slight vomiting and purging. 

\ - 

Tw genersd the iymptoms are as foBdw. 

16. The . patient is seized with a 

Tiotent discharge of a daric ' cdlourefl 

fluid, in large quantity, and somewhat 

of a bitter taste, both from the stomach' 

and intestines, with much pain and anx- 

lifety about the pracordia^ togd^ktt witfc 

M 2 
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crampi 01^ spiasms^ particularly about* the 
kywer extremities .^^ there is a 45oii6Ule-^ 
table degree of thirst, the pulte is ex- 
Oi^fnttlj quick and wes^ When the' 
disease proves fatal, the pulse intermits 
and becomes more feeUe, &e extMnu^ 
ties become cold, the padetk is .sdbzed 
with luccup, and dies in the samr man, 
Qer as persons do fron^ infl^^nmadoii: 
of the bowels. V 

17. This disease is extremely preva^ 
lent in this country, in the months 'of 
August and September, so as to be. cOn- 
ndered as the autumnal epidemic. It 

« 

frequently takes place spontaijeously,; 
and itidependently of any sensiblfe occa-, 
doiul cause being applied.; at odtier, 

r. 

times it is evidently connected with a 
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sudden change of temperature m tK& 
atmosphefre daring those months^ < !or 
brought on by drinking cold liquots^ 
orby any thing else that suddenly chiHs 
the body, especially when over-hekted 
b^ exercise or labbur. • V 

' 18. It may lUiewise arise from the 
intemperate use of food of difficult di«i 
gesdon, and of acid or unripe fruit&> 

> 

In this -'Country, the hepatic system ia 
more irritable in the ^ autumn than ait 
any other season i and the diseases rwhich: 
prevail in the months of August and 
Septeniber^ are obviously connected wi^ 
the state of the^ biliary secretion, .and 
ap|)roach in their nature to' such as pre- 

vaiil in warm climates. 
. 19. The fluid cUschafged in the 
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Cholera Morbus. \& evidently bHionvbut 

1 * • ■ I 

/ 

it is bik in a yex^ dbeased state, by no 
Q&eins torrespondihg^ with the chilractar 
of tbe hatural or healthy Mi&te.of that 
fluid* , r': 

90. It seems probable, that £rbiQ[ 
die quantity secr^ed, and th« rapid 
manner in which it li poured Into the 
duodenum, there ifc not tiiibe suflSicient 
lor a perfect, secretion ; that die fluid 
therefore is somewhat of an iiiterme* 
diate nature between blood abd tnle; 
Pediaps, from a hurried' circulation^ 'a 
eonsidorable quantity of red . gldl^ule$ 
ilscape^ unchanged, from the capillary 
Tessels into the poti biliarii^ arid uqiting 
with a portion of bile, are carrifKi \yf^ 
|he hepadc dMCts intd the duodenurti. 
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SL Th£ varied and mcrea8e4 actiqa 
of a gland haa much influence in deter^ 
tidmng the nature of, the fluid siecireted* 

' r 

In dome case§ bile ia ^schai^^d, of a 
green edlbur^ and ejitremely aciid^ not 
ptm^ag the qualities ^ healthy bile. 

1^2, TlTE cute of Cbokra Morbus h 
best effected, hy first diluting the con- 
tents 6f the stomach and intestines, by 
tlie plentiful use of warm water> chicken 
broth, and more eq>eciallj of mudla^ 
nous liqiuds, so as to sheath the surface ^ 
ol the intestia^ from the acrimony of 
the bile, and alM bh)nt the morbid 
diarpness of diat fluid;. and afterwards 
^ving <^iates to allay irritation* In 
the advanced stage c£ the disease, with 
4 T^eak pulse and cold ^trenuties,! 



\ 
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have seen great advantage from the use 
, of opium with aromatics, as in the Cb/i«- 
Jictio Opidthj knd of musk in laige dOs^* 
Every thing which has a tendency to 
vomit or purge actively, shoijld be, 
avoided ; but' emollient glystera ma^ be 
freqwifintly employed. If, ifi the- first 
stag? of the diseaje^ symptom?^ of fever 
and inflamnia^iqn should occur, the pa^* 
tient may lose a con^i^eirabig . quantity 
of blood, -and a large blister should b^ 
applied to the abdoi^eiu In some cases 
the warm bath may be employed, with^ 
advantage; it i^ however, chiefly tq. 
diluents ai^d opiates that we trust for s^ 



ciire. . 
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23. The secretion of bile is fre* 
^Hently ingr^as^d ^nd hynied by c^nse^. 
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acting on the $to^ach, «ich as sea--sick« 
ne88. and emetics : the ^isch^ree of bil^ 
by vpmiting, is^ therefore, no proof of 
its having existed in the stomach before 
tl^e exhibition of the vomit, or of k^ 
having been the primary cause of nausea 
and indigestion : it is 9nly the effect of 
direct action .on tjiat organ. 

* 

24. In the bilious fevear cf the West 
Indies, the nausea and vomiting, which 
arise from some slight degree of inflam*^ 
roation near tl^e pylorus aqd uppgr 
surface, of the 4uodeni)m, invite bile 
into the stomach, v^hich ha^ no jten- 
dency to produce thp fever; it is only 
an effect, and no( the cause of thQ 
diseas^. 

25, I$T warm climates, cont^pijs 
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and febrHe poisons hare a stnbiig ten-* 

« 

dency to act on the hepatic system, at^dl 
gi^tly hurry the secretion of biie|^ 
Indeed) hemorrhages from the liver, ao* 
tbmpanying the iacrejtsed secretion of 
fnOie, frequently take pla^e, and di8secti<]!n 
generally shows congestion and a tur-^ 
g^scent state of that org^ ; this natu- 
tally suggests the u^e of active piirgs^vea 

tn those fevers, such as c^omd, jal^p, 

• ■■ 

fnd the neutral salts ; indeed, so specie 
fically hai; the liv^f been supposed to be 
effect^ in these cases, that sonie kte 
writers on the subject of the contagious 
yellow fever still raging in the Wea 
Incues, have recommended the use of 
mercury, in order to produce a saliva^' 
tion ; under which, i^e are assured, all 



the syinpKomd of tdalignahcy Ua^tf 

* It "Wik my intention t6 hati^' toiK 

8l4ered ihh part dP the siibject ver^ 

, flilly ; afld to have pdnted oiit the tir- 

eiimttan[ce$ uhder which hiore ekpotiiHf 

i^e employment of mercury was ser- 

viceabUi togethef vMt ih^ mode id 

Ifirliich k jprobably acts m siich ca^di 

Btit after ah attdixdve perusal df all ihii 

» 
has been published by the most res|)ec-^ 

table writers on the disease in question^ 

I find their statements so d^erent in 

the most essential points, and theprac-* 

tice recommended by them so opposite,^ 

as to aSbrd the stron^t corrobora* 

ting evidence of the uncontroulabl^ 

violence which this distemper frequently 



assumes m resistance pi eyerj mode of" 
treatment ; and utterly tC^.^hake Qur 
confidence in an^r remedy proposed, as 
a specific in tbisr lamentable ^di^ase.. - , 
But I shall refer t^e reader to the 

•■,'--•■ I. K 

4 

concluding chapter for. the observations 

I 

which any e^qperience has led me to 
make on the use and abuse o£ mercurial^ 
in diseases depending on morbid changes 

that occur in decided^ affections of the 

' ■ ■ .... , . 

Important organ, which is the subject of 
this volume* . 
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CHAP. 11. 



JKE DIMINISHED SECRETION 
OF BILE. 



SECT. I. 



^M what has been already observed. 

: use of bile, and its applicatipa td 

poses of the animal economy, it 

nous, that any considerable dimi- 

i in the quantity secreted, will be 
nred by disease. The Uver may be 
!Ted incapable of secreting the usual 
dty of bite, by any.; defect in it« 
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Structure ; larid that this is firequ«ndy 
the. impeding cause, appears fironl disi- 
section. 

^. It is dn organ very susceptible 
of chronic inflammation^ which^ with* 
out alarming in the first instance by 
painful or active symptoms, gradually 

induces obstruction; £fst, with an m^ 
crease, and frequently alfterwards, a 
diminution of its bulk ; perhaps ulti- 
mately obliterating the capillary vessels 
mi peri biHarii, Ihe moce immedistta 
leat of secretion. In such /cases, diie fMb^ 
t^t jviU be subj^ect to accisycmai paia 

m tite rig^t hypochondrium, ^xteii£ii4g 
to the scapulas, 4 quick pulse, an m-^ 
tmsQt of heat, alternating with cHilly^ 
sehsadions, difficult bre^in^ oi\ <|tiic|^ 
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some difficulty o^ Jying on th9( 
kfi:> side, ^flatulenqr, iqdigestion, %gid^^ 
COsdvenesS) and, together with a graduf^ 
dtnUAVtiqn of strength aod flesh, ths 
pa^eOLt has 9, pale or sallow complex|oi(i# 
Such sy mpt09is are accompanied .witli 
a dei^t in the secretion of bile, ^d n 

t(Kl>idstfijl;e .of the intestines. 

' »- 

3. It Is piobable, that, unda: ^me 
eircumst9PC!es, the <Higinal aii6cM(|f ^ 
in the stomach and duodenui^i, an^ |h^ 
the sjroapathetic action on the ^evy is 
less than that on which perhaps liiealthj 
secretion may dq>ehd j hence dys^p^t^ 
Aot^pMnts generally jpz^ede a^dqmi 
oJf die livex:, and anse from loten^per 
ranee either ia eating or drinkuig^ b^ 
are more particularly u^i^j^u^ 



ibuse of spirituous liquors, even dic^gh 
diluted with waten The stomachy hf 
long fastings has its digestive powti» 
much weakeued^ by which the secretloa 
ef bile is iUminished, and a diseased 
structure of the organ ultimately k^ 
duced. Grief and anxiety of miild first 
weaken the powers of the stomach, and 
ultimately those of the liver, and ther&- ' 
by diminish secretion: a sedentary li& 
will do thfe same. 



4. Hypochondriacal comphdnts 

V * • 

• • * # « a 

are always attended with symptoms of 
dyq)epsia and diminished secretion, and 

great torpor of the' alimentary canaL' 

• • » • * » 

In the chlorosis of women we have like- 
,i?rise a diminution in the quantity and 
activity of bile. 



^ . %!V\s^ff^^^t ^ pains 

d^eased struflture of the li^^;: j^;ie sp 
yario^s^ as.&equentlj to deceivi^ j^tJi 

of the necl^j^ido^g: the army even to tJb^ 
joints, of .the 1^^^ 
P<i>smcej*4tber relieves an old pai% 
]iidi|^f$ a 9^5^ one ; |tn4 beifding. dv^ 
t^nk of the. body in any, di^^tipn^ or 
^j^tfp^ing th^ arms, iadiKes it. -I ha^e 
]^€iw|) patients as much [afraid ^ f ^a 
•hange pf ea;isting^ postures, as.; jf-. the 
.ipaoficulg: piurjs^ of -the body -wefe und^r 

\ 

iJxQ'ip^ijcfi ^ ifbeum^sm. Iix' the 

.^^^'ly. ,?^.^g^ 5^ : i?^?P^^ic aflfections, no 
rdness or increased bulk is observ- 
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id>Ie; but as the disease advances-^ me 
organ as it were descends heyoBA die 
edge of the ribs^ and may be fiete in a 
hard and enlarged state^^-^-^itlh iSnoafe^xk 
less fe^ser during the nigfati encr^»ed 
by. the abuse <^ mammal foo^. sth^ £n^ 
^mented liquors; p^ns greater -in*' bed, 

• • • • • 

todlil a supine than erect posture. ' - 
,B. When the diminished ^te^^ts 

r - f ■ - • • ^ 

preceded by e^ctions of the st&mach, 
such as kMs d^ ^pfetite. indigesdon, auad 
flatulent eructations, the diet of the pil- 
tient should be attentively liegulatec^ ; 
and the art of cookery should he^ res- 
dered merely subservient to di^estioift, 
and the preparadonf of health^- chyl^ 
The quantity of food taken at any one 
time should be moderate, and waSBr 
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siiottld be th^ only liquid drunk with 
oun meals, as more eiFectually j^dmddiig' 
dige^ddn thafi fermented liquois of atiy^ 
kiod. All raw: or unboiled veg^etatdes 
shojiild be avoided;; ripe^" fruits may be 

« 

moderately tafcen; almost all boiled: 

vegetables may be achnitted; Animat 

£dod should be wdl boiled, or mode^ 

rately xoasited^ and taken with its ovm 

^ai^. P jre-crus^ and every thing friedi^ 

diould be exduded;; butter^ rendered' 

fsamcid by bdng meited, should lik^ 

wise bedbtbidden;. The patientrsboidd: 

use moderate exerdse, :and drink soam 

dialyboate water of a tepdd heair, before 

bres^ast, aend^ perhaps ih^the evening.: 

By thiia giving vigour and energy: tp^ 

mk atomach and duodenum, the healdij^ 

actiOti of the liver will be restored. 

k2 
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6. I AM persuaded that the etomaobr 
digests sc^id aliment more easily tfaaK 
liqi^d and bulky food; and that 
soups and broths are more quickly, dis-- 
pdSsed to rim into active fermehtatioa,^ 
and require the iexertion of more vifality 
to restrain such morbid and ^^ontanetous 
changes^ th&ii aiiimal focki . in a solid 
fcMrm. ! During the period of our being^ 
awake, the stomach should have a sup*' 
ply of food, at least eviery six hoars; 
the quantity, in that case,^ would b#^ 
more moderate at any one tiime^ and- 
would he proportioned to the demand 
of the system : the supply shoiuld be 

• • 

regular. Nor is there any good fi>un<-t 
dadon for diversifying our meals; so 
that breakfast and dinner should hk 



V. 
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ma4e up.of diiFerent kiiids of fbodv 
Tke secretion, of bile would be tlierebyf 
more regular, and the quality better 
preserved ^nde^ sucb a regimes. ;>A 
stomach, « vitiated by bad habits, is with 
difficulty reformed, but may ultimately 
be reconciled to simple and healthy 
aliment. There are some stomachs 
which reject milk when it has been 
medicinally recommended ; but they are 
generally those to which milk. haS been 
a perfect stranger; and in that, as Jn 

similar cases, small repeated quantities 
of itj taken without the mixture of any 
other kind of food, have, reconciled the 
^tomacli to any larger q^aotity which 
may be thought necessary. It frequently 
dieagreea with those stomachs in. which 
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lAortud' acidity prevails ^ and accocd* 
ingly I have often found the additifiti 
0f fifteen or twenty dropsf of the AqiM 
l^ali puriy considembly lessen^ or entirely 
remove, the inconvenience experienced 
from taking milk. The condition dif 

! 

the gastric fluid and the action of the 
stomach, accommodate themselves * to 
that regimen, to which the oi^an has 
been accustomed. ^^ 

7i There are some stomachs which 
are quick and powerful in finishing the 
process of digestion, and i^ay requiire 
a greater and more frequent sufqply qf 
aliment than others, whose jiow^rs ars 
morfi limited ; but in no case, should 
the stomach ever be perfectly empty. 
A sQnse of unea^ness and acute paifv 



1 
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has piroceeded frosn^ mer^^ i$prifKiae§s^. 
under which, pethaps, the ^0iaai:h majr 
be said to feed upoi^ itsdyfrth^s^ doom; 
verjr frequently in delicate females? 
Who, either from caprice or fashibti^'. 
takein.V^ry small qu^ntitt« o^iotA 4: 
any oji:e time, and yet whose meals are 
not more frcqucHt than others of ^ 
more /vigorous constitution. In such 
cases a meat breakfast, and a . luncheon 
at neon, will prove the test remedies; 
I bdieve that chlorosis, atrophy, tu* 
bercle, and other glandular aff^:tion&^ 
would be best obviated by sufch arregt- 
men, and f(5tnales acquire tt^m^ vigorous 
and active healtl^ by 2i, pUn Ukie^ th^ 
now recommended, WHIl f espeqt to 
the quality of pur different n^eajg, we 



/ 
\ 



% 
/ 
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$eeih td' depart mc*t from the dcsstomt 
of bur hardy ancestors, i^ith regard t» 
breakfast, thaa any other meaL A 
maid of honor at the couct of iqueen 
^izabeth, breakfasted upbn Beef, . aiMr 
df abk ale after it ; while thejsportsmab., 
znd even the day-iabour^ - m>Wi, . fx^^ 
quently break£^t'upoa.tpa;i: i \ f 

r A very leading symptom Qf>.weqik 
stomach,' and an enervated cpnstilution, 
i$^ the Ip^tbing of food !^t;hx^s^sS»sx,i 
3i!p^hile a vigorous stqmagh discoyer^ ^P^*^ 
pnergy in the .morning >than at any 
jpther time . of the day. DigjBstion i^ 
;^st prompted by a state of rest after 
eating; an4 exercise of the body is best 
fidapted (o re^oring energy, and pro^ 
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irtbting fee- iiecessary secrefiotis aft^cw- 
•wards. ' ..?ar!./t c :f 

^ I)n Hatw<i)©di the Professor of-Aia-. 
ikfitty kt ' Cambridge, todk^ v^o pointers^ 
d^lly ttingry,- and equally wel ifed j 
the inw-fae suffered to He quiet after hii^r 
fAeal, ^ ami the other he kept for ab we 
two hours 'in - constant exercise. On 
fetiinling Jiome, he had them both 
killed. In the stomach of the dog that 
was quiet, and asleep, all the food was 
digested : but in the^ stomach of the 
tother dog, that process was scarcely 
begtm. 

We may observe fkrther, that the 

istomach, in its office of digestion, may 

'' ■ • 

derive assistance from the liver, by the 

« • * ' 

latter counteracting some of those efiects 



which arisB from the diseased acdon o^ 

the former. . . , 

: We know that when the powers of 
fhe stomach have been weakened, ^and 
iprfaen jthe digestive process comfcpjmv^^ 
proceeds but slowly and impei^jSe^lj, 
ihere is often a considerable teadeiicy to 
QCifcency in the different parts of the 
primas viae. Different pordona of the 
aliment taken in, have a. tendency to 
ma into the acetous fermentation, when 
assisted by heat and moisture. . 

Thus we find many of the vc^tahks 
which we use in diet are digeste4 with 

« m 

difficulty, and are very apt, in bad sto* 
machs, to occasion symptoms of acidity^ 
Fhtulence and distention frequently 
iucceed the taking of these substancea 
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io^ th6 Btomach .; and t&e -gasaes MM 
out from the rboutlhi servi^ ^s .^n 4^!^ 
Nation of wlutt iiS .going ^qrwasDi wi«Mf[ff 
Cabbages, oauUflo werS) p$a$^ rbeafis^:^!^ 
the dij9^e^t &riQaeeop8-ffi)ge|a^ tg^ 
^t 1(0 f)rpduce ^is effect ;, wjtiUcit tJ^KX^ 
substances > li^ch : have ao direct tei^i^ 
deacy to ac^c^aflcy, yet 4iuy prore -a^ 
^^direct cau$e of 4t, by , weakenix^ tl^, 
tone x>f the stomach, and thus disturbiaf 
the dig^ive aod aasimilatii^ fm^ctioo^ 
But ther^ ^eerns to be a poiyer iu m^ 
healthy stomachy of couater;K:4ng tho^e 

^pataaeous changes whicl^ wcmld take 

« 

place out of the stoniach, or in a diseased 
st^j;;3h. It is not, perpaps^ too much^ 
toexjp^ from a vigorous stomac^ 
that it should convert kito good n^tr^ 
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»^eiit| every thing which eontain$ nui- 
tendls capable of forming a healthy 
^hyle. Its powers may probably extend 
ilftudi' father than any trial yet mside 
lias didiibvet!^ ; -- * and many substanced^ 
^ich custom has not yet introduced- ^s 
artitel^ dF diet, may be very well ifi^ 
iiagcd by thii organ.- We find that it b 
capiaWe of assimilating some sabstances 

which are various and heterogenecnisj 
mdy thertfore, it is feir to conclude, 
that it is equally capable of acting upon 
«ome which are more simple* 

If, then, the stomach possesses a 
power, when in a healthy ^tate^ of 
counteracting the spontaneous flKif^Ses 
which would take place in some sub- 
stances out of the body, and will even 



u 
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ptevent ftcescency In those which are 
dispQsed to produce it, if acesceiKy doet 
prevail, we must conclude^, that it it 
owing to some dimunition of the powers 
of the stomach. The question then to 
he answered) is^ " Can the liver contri- 
bute any thing towarda the prftv^- 
tion of such an effect as this?" 
It ha* been aheady proved, in the^ 
course of those experiments which h%vt, 
been before rdated, that ^ere is in hilfit 
a rednous substance,, in whicb^reside th^ 
coburing principle and bitter .taste. 
Thift bitter, resembling , the veget^ler 
l^itter, has probably properties in com-; 
moi) with that^, and is c^paUe pf . re-> 
listing the fermentation goir^ on in the 
stofdHoh, and- alimentary ca^ ,^whe,a^ 



m$ 



« '■^ 



jfits contehte are ^spesififl ^ ttiig 

mio this state. When it - coiiks inter 

•' ■ ' .■ , . . * ■ 

tontkct^th these substances; ft may airtl 

is a chemical agent, and prodticd. sixth 

a'cnahge upon, them, a^ shalF prereii* 

that'pirocess^ to which thej^ are dfspbseS? 

- Hiat tliis is the effedt of the vegeiafele 

bitter on other occasions^ constant ekpe- 

. nehde evincfesj^in the use of hops, ty 

t1i6 adiMoti of ^ich, malt inftisfofei,'' 

,'••■■ • ' 

tilat would otherwise quickly becomTe^ 

sour, are for a long time prevented front 

. * • • •■ 

running into the acetous fermentation. ^ 

The alkali, which is discovered ^as a 

« 

constituent part of the Wle, miay serve 
to neutralize the acescent matter wbeti 
it pteviils in too high a degree ; eiiid 
thuy previent any mischievous eflfect^i^ 
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wliich idlght arise £corsi. its ccmt!n»mef 
in that sti^be, (during its p^sagd tkrbi^ 
other parts of die system. We are to 
-ret^ember^ that if this chao^ does not 
take place till after the food has piBS^ 
ftomUM stomach into the duodenum^ 
it may stiU, in a secondary vrijy operate 
upon the stomachy upon that principle 
of sympathy which we have before ra^ 
;ferced tpi as subsisdi;igbetw^eadifieren|t 
paxtt^dieiatimentary canail, or between 
^tiie. ston^achi and duodenum, or other 
smaU int^tines; : -.: < 

But not only to thi& acescent state of 
4;be contents^ of the pnmas yiae^ but also 
to lhat.of:/»//vir^/:rc^y tfae.fadle o&se^ fi 
propef:< corrective, vllie^. fpfegoing ^»* 
peiimi^ts .' serve.^to;; pr(M»i;.th0 ^cattar 
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pomsr Vhich bile has of reaisdhg 4puti»- 
faction than the bloods Witkout r^ei> 
ring, at present, to the relative di8^K>- 
rition to putrescency,betwi3;ftcthe..4w^ 
fiuids, we may remark, that if the hitter 
property: o£ bile haj^e this teodeac^ 
this is a^ circumstance which i^ oncGrrex^ 
plains the eflfect referred ta But when 
we also consider, that to preserve tSte 
genecaI,tone,and' vigour of the ^teaa^is 
the. best mode of obviating putresoency, 
we nrnay still mqre certainly attribute- 
this effect to the bile, which^.b6t& ^by 
its immediate influence on the intestine, 
and its' more remote influence on tj^ 
genei'al system thrpugh the medium of 
the stomach, will very powerfully ^oo- 
fribufp tDWanis/diatJeone and vigouh :- 
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• 6. The temporary defeiSt of l>ite may 
be supplied by Tarious bitters, occasion- 
all^ united with rhubarb, aloes and the 
Uke. The excess of acidity may be 
corrected by alkaline remedies. In in- 
fants, the bile is frequently not s\lffici« 

m 

ently attive, and is generally secreted • 
in too small a quantity ; hence the dis* 
eases affecting their primse vise are 
chiefly those depending upon morbid 
acidity 

7. In cases of diseased structure of 
the liver, pr6ducing a diminution of 
secretion, and particularly when such 
change of structure has arisen from in- 
flammation, mercury is said to have 
been found useful, even carried to ,the 
d^ee of producing a slight salivation ;' 



/ 
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moderating the violen<ie, howfeVeif, oi its 
operation, by plentiful dilution with gutn 

V 

' I 

arable arid other vegetable demulcents. 

In many cases where the liver and 
other abdominal viscera have been dis- 
eased, and in cases of glandular and 
mesenteric affection, attended vrith pain 
and tension, and even symptonis of 
hectic fever, I have seen advantages 
from tepid bathing ; the temperature of 
the water being 90 degrees -of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. The . practice ' of 
tepid bathing may accompany the use 
of mercury, and may moderate the 
dangerous excitement which sometimes 
arises from it. 

8. Sea sickness, and a sea voyage^ 
contribute very much to restore the se-> 
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^ttetidn of healthy bile, so necessary to 

,the. welfare of- the animal economy ; 

•and as they do this with much less 
injury to th« stomach than any riaus6- 

atin^ or emetic remedies, they may be 
had recourse to in eases where such re- 
medies would be of doubtful or hazar- 
dous use. The symptoms of dyspepsia 
and diminished secretion, tvhich are 
now rendered more conspicuous among 
females from their sedentary life, are 
most effectually removed by the means 
already suggested. 

9. In some cases, the resistance to 
the secretion of bile may arise from the 
viscidity of the fluid obstructing the 
extremities of the common duct as it 

«ntCTS the duodenum: this will be. re* 

o2 
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^0ved most efiectually hy c^lof&tl, 
;Bcammony, or jalap^ *fi»iiich stem i* 
^elr operation to stimulate and evactiatt 
-die Juodenumy while hian^r btiber pur^ 
gatives act most forcibly on the iatjge 
iitestiaes» 

- 10. In the Itifantile fever of cMldrefl^ 
«b ivell described by Dr. Buttet, a hU 
iicius ^ia^hopa comes o^i, which prov^ 
Kdutiaiy ft^ critical, and should be ea^ 
feoiiraged by a solution of sal. polychire^t 
in water, and sometimes by th^ occasio*^ 
nal use of calomel and scammony^ espe^ 
daily in the early stage of the disease. 
* 11. There seems much sympathy 
-b^ween the brain and the liv6r; and 
ih ttiianiacal persons, in whom there ii^ 
generally si 4e£^t in the secretion of 
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bUo'} this evil is best remo;tred b^ tb# 
m@ans already rocommeoded. 

12. TjiE complaint knowi> under 
thje nanie^ of the sici bemf^acby is very 
commonly referred to; the^ presence of 
bile in the stomach, as its cause ; and in 
this opiifiion I was led to concur, by 
patients dwelling very much upon th^ 
circumstance of their frecju^ptly vomit- 
ing bile in the course of the ^t From 
aQ accurate investigation, JwiweveF, of 

s 

the symptoms throughout the pogre^^ 
of an attacj:> I am now satisfied tha* the^ 
presence of bUe ip the stomach is not 
the- cause j on the contrary, that when-f 
^ ever vomiting takes place, either spon-^ 
taneously pr by the aid of emetics, the 
jWeF tbrowu up in th^ fir§.t iAst«M;e i^ 
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relnarkably acid; and that If, by the 
violence of the straining, bile is at last'' 
forced into the duodenum and stomach, 
the termination of the paroxysm is much 
more speedy and complete, than wheix' 
this does not happen. That acidity 
equally prevails in those eases where \X.% 
presence is not demonstrated by voqiit* 

ing, may be inferred, from the great 

■ " ■ - - ■ . , 

relief w^^hich patients labouring under 
sick head-ach generally receive fronci 
the use of antacids, and particularly the 
Volatile Alkali, which at the same time 
that it stimulates the stomach, is more 
powerful than the others in neutralizing 

acid. 

My idea then, with respect to this dis- 

' "... ' • 

order in general, is, — that m consequence 
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of a spasmodic constriction taking place . 
upon the orifice of the ductus communis 
cboledochus^ bile is prevented from get- 
ting into the duodenum. In consequence 
of that intestine being thus deprived of 
its natural and customary stimulus, it 
falls into an atonic state, in which the 
stomach immediately sympathizes, and 
either secretes a morbid acid, or by 
secreting a gastric liquor deficient in 
quantity or quality, allows the food 
which it contains to run into the aqid • 
fermentation. 

What it is that occasions this spas mo-. 
die constriction upon the ductus com^ 
munis^ I do not pretend in every case 
to say; the facts I have mentioned 
sufficiently' prove its existence, and a^re 
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corroborated by. the method of curte 
which is most successful. 'The con^ 
striction may primarily aris^ froin some 
constitutional disposition to sjpasm ia 
the duct itself, or in the intestinal can^ 
at large, as. we see in hyisteriq females. 
Atony (as Hoffman has long since justly 
remarked), is the parent of spasm, j andi 
whatever induces 'Sudden atony in the 
piim^ viae, and especially in the stq-. 
n^ach, will seldom fail in such persons^, 
to be succeeded by the spasmodic con-* 
striction in question, which accordingly 
depresses the tone of the stomach still 
farther, and by so doing affects th^ 
head : hence we can explain ^?^y- a^ 
sudden piece of bad news, not pnly^ 
takes away appetite, but is often fol-. 
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l^wed hy alck bead-ach. If the tone 
of the stomach be diminished ia anj ' 
ojther way^ as by taking in food which^. 
it cannot readily dige^, the same e:Qect 
i^iU ofteQ easue \ and this, is observed 
to happea more especially when the 
food is either acid^ or of a kind that is 
much disposed to become spontaneously 
so. The sympathy between the sto- 
n^ach and other important organs of 
the body, k well known ; and I have 

observed this in a very evident way b©* 

« 

tween the stomach and liveft Wherir 
ever, either from an irregular distribui* 
tipn of nervous energy, to which certain! 
cortstitutigns are particularly liable, of 
firom the operation of indigestible and 
acescent food^^ the tone of the stomach 
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falls below the degree necessary to the 
chylopoietic process, the liver immedi- 
ately sympathizes with it, and bile is 
no longer emulged into the duodenum. 
The consequence of this is, that the 
general feeling of languor and uneasi- 
ness which take place from want of 
action in the stomach, is farther aggra- 
vated by the acid state of its contents, 
and most severe and depressing head-ach 
supervenes. * In this way, then, from 
the consent between the stomach and 
li^rer, the atonic state which began in 
tie former, is reflected back upon it 
again .with additional force ; and an in- 
disposition which would otherwise have 
ibeen inconsiderable and of very short 
duration, is increased to a degree of 
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agony which suspends all exertion both 
of body and mind, and often continues 
for two or fliree days. 

13. The view which I have here 
given of this disease, does not at all affect 
the practice I formerly recommended^ 
which was, the drinking half a pint of 
warm water at bed time; for it h 
obvious, that whether the morbid irri- 
tation be from bile or from acidity in 
the stomach, dilution will be one mode 
of lessening its effect. Nay it will 
explain even better than the other, the 
reason why a ivarm diluent is especially 
useful in such cases, viz. that by its 
acting as a tepid bath upon the stomach 
and neighbouriiig parts, it more effec- 
tually t^nds to remove the spasm upoa 



/ 
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the duttm comnrnnisy and bring iata tlvQ 
duodenum that suppljr of bile which U 
necessary to prevent the effects abready 
menticmed. 

• * • 

14. The principles here laid down 
also serve to account for the beaefic 
experienced from certain remedies, th^ 
employment of which was not easily 
r^concileable with their general effects 
ii^ cases where there is an increased 
secretion of bile ; of this Idnd emetica 
more especially are, which have often 

t 

put an end to the paroxysm of sick 
head-ach, after soothing, stimulating, 
and antispasmodic remedies had all beea 
tried in turn without relief (12), As 
vomiting, however, is iji itself a morbicl 
fiction of a y^rj important orgap, it ^ 
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trught iiW: t6 be recuited t6 frequefttly, 
lest We should weaken the toae of thfc 
Btomach, and ifinally aggravate rath» 
than lessen the complaint we wi^ td 
remove. It should therefore be had ^ 
recourse to only in the more sever* 
forms of sick head-ach, which resist 
the other remedies mentfonedj andl 
then it should be excited hj such medl^^ 
cines as are least debilitating in their 

dperation j such as the Vitriolated j2inC| 

« 

taken in the quantity of a scruple w 
half a drachm^ in a cup-full of warrii 
water7 Where the stomach (as «ome« 
times happens) is very torpid, perhap* 
the mustard vomit might be preferabl^s^ 

s 

Bjrt whatever* be the article, the benefit 
dmved from it will in, genera} be pro« 
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portioned to its effect in emnlg^ng the 
liver of its bile. . ^ 

^ 15L When this disease is constitu^ 
tional, and, as I. have sometimes seeq it^ 
hereditary, it will frequently be fouad 
to resist every means that can be tried 
for its entire removal, and often to be 
little effected by any thing taken to 
shorten or alleviate the fit when it has 
come on». In such cases the utmost 
attention should be paid to diet, by 
avoiding all indigestible, acid, or fer-* 
mentable articles, drinking the artificial 
jnild Seltzer water instead of malt liquor, 
keeping the bowels regularly open by 
small doses pf rhubarb with natron, and 
promoting the circulation through the^ 
hepatic system, as well as mechanically 
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assisting the discharge of bile by riding 
on horseback : and by a steady adhe- 
rence to this plan, both the frequency 
and violence of the complaint have been 
very much diminished. 
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CHAP. IIL 



OF OBSTRUCTION TO THE FREE 
PASSAGE OF BILE INTO THE 

• * 

DUODENUM. 



SECT. I. 

If, after bile is secreted^ its free ad- 
missron into tlie duodenum be impeded, 
so tliat an accumulation of it take place 
in the excretory ducts of the liver, it 
either regurgitates into the habit by the 
hepatic veins, or is absorbed by the 
lymphatic system ; in either case it pro- 
duces the disease Called Jaundice ; the 
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history and cure of Which I shall now 
endeavour to explain. 

2. Jaundice may be defined — a, 
yellow colpur of the skin, and tunica 
conjunctiva of the eye, with urine of an 
obscure red, tinging linen with a yellow 
hue ; and with the faeces generally of a 
light and clay-like appearance in con- 
eistence and colour. 

3* This is a disease to which women 
are more subject than men,, and adults 
than children; though it; takes place 
occasionally in persons of both se^es 
aiid of all ages. It is attended with a 

' ' ' • • ' - ' . . 

sense of lassitude and languor, a feeling 
of pain and tension, or weight and op^ 
pression about the pra^cordia j. there is 
frequently much anxiety, and ^ome 
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degree of difficulty in breathing* The^ 
eyes and roots of the nails first become, 
yellow, afterwards the whole bodyj 
which is also sometimes attended by ^ 
itching of the skin.* — The disease is silsa 
accompanied with nausea, vojlniting, 
flatulency, acidity, and indigestion j an4 
the faeces, which are commonly of 4 
white colour, have not the usual fsecu* 
lent smell. SoUd food generally tastes 
bitter in the mouth in some ; and in the 
most unfavourable state of the disease, 
there occurs l^iccup, and occasional pa* 
roxysms of rigor, or chilliness. The 
pain is sometimes extremely acute in 
the , right hypochcndrium, or ' in the 
epi^strium. The state of the puls^ 
varies; in general it is quicker than 
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ftttnrali though in some caseis, especblly 
4iuing (he passagp of a gall-stone^ it is 
flower. It very seldom , or never hap- 
|)ens^ that objects appear to the patient 
<if a yellow colour* 

4. This disease is frequent dunng 
|[)ttegnancy, and in early infancy; in 
both, however, it is of a very sh(Ut du- 
Ation. 

5. Its decline is marked by a gra* 
dual diminution of die sense of weighty 
oppression, or uneadness about the prae- 
cofdia ; a return of appetite and diges- 
tion; the urine becomes of a moi« 
dilute colour, and is secreted in a laiger 
quantity; the stools acquire a yellow 
colour, are more copious, and more 
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easily procured; 8oioedme» luird aoid 
eoacxete matter is feuiid in the f^ce^. 

& It is a disease into which a patient 
is very liable to relapse. It i? very 
unfavourable if the pain be violent, and 
attended with a quick pulse, loss both 
of strength and flesh, with occasional 
chilliness, watchfulness, and melancholy ; 
under those circumstances, he becomes 
subject either to profuse sweating or 
hxmorrhagy. When these symptoms 
attend it, the disease frequently termi* 
nates in a confirmed ascites. 

7, UnP£R such circumstances we 
may conclude,, that though some bUe 
must be secreted, and that its r^urgU 
tation or absorption is the consequence 
of some resistsmce to its free ingress into 
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the duddenum ; yet that a part of die 
liver is, in its structure, Or organiza?- 
tion, materially diseased ; acircumistance 
which, though frequently attendant on 
jaundice, is by no means necessary to 
constitute the disease. 

8. On dissection, various appear- 
ances present themselves io our notice. 
The brain, the bones, and even the car- 
tilages, are found deeply tinged of a 
yeHow colour. The pori biliarii, and 
, some of the larger branches of the h^- 
patic ducts, are found sometimes oblite- 
rated by diseased structure. Gall-stones 
are often found in the ductus communis^ 
but more frequently ir^ the gall-bladder 
and cystic duct. In ^ome a thickening 
and diseased structure of the ductus 
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iC'OttfffMK^ .has. taki»i place, not unlike 
what lla^ been observed in the oesopha* 
gus or lirethra. In many cases there 
have:bpen apjpiearances o£ .mechanical 
pressure from the distention and tumour 
of surrouliding.and neighbouring parts, 
a& oC the pancreas, duodenum, and 
colon; either of a temporary, or perma- 
fluent nature; hence a jaundice may 
arise from pressure during pregnancy. 
The bile, has been, found of a very vis- 
cid, and pitchy consistence, especially in 
the gall-bladder ; passing from the cystip 
to the common duct, and thereby ^er- 
haps, resisting the passage of the gaor^ 
fluid hepatic bile, which would other- 
wise flow freely into the duodenum. 
9* The chlorosis^ tO which yojung 
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vfomen are extrenxdy 8ub)eot9 fiii» oe^ 
to a superfidal obsenrtfi the appcsraiioe 
iof jaundice. In the chlorosis, the tunica 
cofijunctiTa is not more discoloiued titan 
any other part of the foody, and the 
marine is not of a deep colour, hut rather 
pale and limpid.-— I anupersuaded, hoW'* 
ever, that in chlorotic habits the bile b 
more inmpid, is secreted in leas quantity^ 
and of a paler colour than in health. 
Hiis imperfect state is, perhi^s, in com- 
mon to all the other secretions of chlo^ 
rotic subjects, and may possibly axise 
from the watery state of die blood, the 
paucity of red particles, and the defec- 
tite enwgy of the whde system. 

10. In the endemic fever of the West 
Indies, in which the skin it obviously 
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t^ge^ yM^ -W*, i^ere seeow xa)k& • 
rg4ff»^cy: of it in the pdma;: iduj, thitt 

^ jd^iqieocf. Perhaps the quantity ol" 
|)i|i9.]i!ir]^i9h i« seccet^ is 49 y^ cQQr 
dd^rabl^ that though the ffn^mt puK 
of It jBsc^es into the {nim^e vi»,^« 
wbde inaj iiQt te^7 find a passage j 
aMtlie:8urcbarge thus occasioQ^d may 
^ve list (o i^QgufgimtioQ aiaii absorption. 
Tl# ?eage» % <his jBftay probiaWy fee^ 
Ibat th^ .dliameteir 4>f tjh^ coimnoQ du^t, 
pr :0f the ksTger branchy of the /orf 

hilimh^Xa^ fully adequate to aran&f 
mit the whole of the bile secreted i? 
jibe healthy state of the Uvert yet may 
be iowflSciiem to c wvey the excess pro- 
duced under a hurried action of that 
<irgan4 and therefore, with evepy ap- 
pearance of a Wge supply pf bUe in tbr 
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^Pbk ii^'^imffifiy, the ^dase in* the ^^t 
jaundice to which infants ^ae liaMe; 

• • • 

and has been farther ^flrored by direct 
ejcperiraent^ M. Pertal passed a ^a* 
tute Mund the intestine of 'dogs, a litde 
bdow the opening .of the 4iictas cmn- 
munis chdedochus; ind obsenred; ^diat 
in five or Hx- hoots .^er,- the tunica 
ecffiijiuictka .of, their eyfe*^ iK^u&ed a 
yellow tinge, and' upon e^tatninhig -ibi 

m 

m m 

lacteals, he fotwid them filled with bile* 
^^-^Mtfn. de Fjicad. dei Scitm^esj Anne. 

1777. ■ '-- - ' ■ '''■' "*■■ --^^ 

11. The symptoms -"<»£ pyrexia^ afid 

othir phenefoena ^ ^ febrile miasm^a 
acting ori the body under the endemic 
yelloyi^^ f^vep, together withi th^;.delii- 
*ium, the ^IdliprostraticKQi of -strength 
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aft» Jearly symptoma of local rinflam- 

xniation^ either in the duodeilum, or 

region of the biliary ducts, distinguish 

it very readily J&x>m jaundice. 

12. The secretory economy of the 

liver, In common with that of most 

Other organs in the body, is very much 

influenced by the passions. Anger, if: 

is well known, produces strongly 

marked effects ; it not only augment^ 

the quantity of bile secreted V6ry cpur 

siderably, but likewise vitiates ;i]t= : hence 

if i^, that by being carried into the duo- 

dientim in large quantities, and thence 

regur^tated into the stomachy it pro- 

^ 

duces the same effects as an emetic 

18. If the ductus communis does 

not transmit it as fast as it is secreted. 
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and tbe gall-bladder is so full that it 
cannot receive the excess; then it mill 
be forcibly returned upon the hqpadc 
system, and by entering the blood* 
vessels, produce jaundice. 

14. It seldom happen when a se* 
cretion is hurried by the excess of 
action, that the fluid secreted possesses 
its natural and healthy properties; 
hence arises the variation in the appMiv 
aiice of bile, which, in some acute cases^ 
as in cholera morbus, I have seen of a 
colour as black as soot, so as to resemble 
more the red particles of the blood, ia 
a brdkea or diseased state, than the bile« 
Such JEi fluid may be considered as some- 
thing between blood and bile ; and car- 
ried off so quickly, that the proceas 
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of fltialaQg bile had only just begua, 
diough the change in &e condition of 
the blood with a view to that process, 
had taken place. This <K)ukl not have 
de{)ended on any diseased structure, i^x 
k h instantly removed by (plates and 
other means which may restrain iitt^ 
irioderate actioii. 

15. Men engaged in literary pur- 
suits, and women, from leading seden- 
tary lives, arc very much di^dsed to 
jaiin^ce and other diseases of the abdo- 
minal viscera ; for the excretory powers 
of i^e Ihrer depend but little upon aivy 
action which the biliary ducts can per- 

V 

form, as they" posbess a very small 
4e^ee of irritability; but iare assisted 
ftfittcipally by the agency of t^e dia- 
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phragm, aAd abdominal mtfl^les, and the 
periftaltic motion of the intestines ; and 
more especially from the Station which 
the hepatic system suffers during bodily^ 
exercise. The want therefore of a de« 
gree of exercise sufficient to assist the 
biliary ducts in their excretory . func- 
tion, must necessarily lay an » ai&ple 
foundation for morbid affectionsl . And 
the necessity of this external aid to the 
perfect action of the liver, seems more 
obvious from the circumstances of its 
venous circulation, which is always 
more' languid than in those secretory 
organs where the fluids are kept in a 
state of more rapid motion by arterial 
impulse. Horse exetcise seems pecur 
liariy well calculated to assist the action 
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of Jtfae viabdominad* vik:dra9.^':'ca8esv of 
defective excrtmeat .ia'^fthe hepatic 

!€• "TfHE Me^ ;ckiriiig itisr stajr in^ the 
gall4)ladd^^i acquires a. ririscixl cbnsis- 
t^ce ; p^haps,: in ^oime measure, >&om 
the absorption of its moceiicpieous parts, 
and likewise; ironi a propensity, to spoilr 
taneous seporation/by^hiokiits coagiir 
labie paft jinajr detach itselfi Though 
<this^ circiimstarice; is.-li&ss obvious in* bile 
j^lumi in blood;^ ahd though ■ it may . re^ 
ijnire mote, tioi^^tfo ; be^ ^ffeqtiJd;^ ; yet I 
think it probable, from analogyj^ thiit 

such a separation of its parts may take 

* ■ •• 
place. 

17, In many cases we find th^&aibtise. 
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of spirituous liquors disposes to jaundice ; 
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and eyideady of the ttk09t uQ&¥€mhiAe 

kind, because geDecalty accompaoiefl 

with diseased structure. They may tKt fay 

first altering the strucCure of die stomach 

and duodenum, and afterwards, by $ym-« 

pathy of condguky, efiect die bSiasy 

ducts of the li^en In die (fissection of 

those who haire been intemperate drttBr- 

drinkers, the diseased structure may be 

traced from die stomach along die course 

of the ductus communis, and I hiire 

frequendy seen these ducts so contracted 

and thickened, diat they could not tnms^ 
mit bile. * 



* I was informed by the late Mr. Hunter, that the 
stomachs of dram-drinkers are generally found in a flabi^ 
said inelaftic ftau, capable of secreting only diseased 
duids ; this loss of tone in the stomach is followed by 
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18. However remotely situated some 
parts of the body may be from others ; 
yet a diseased action is quickly propa- 
gated to a dibtance, without affecting 
intermediate parts; and it fji;equently 
happens^ that an attempt to cure the 
disease of a part, is followed only by it» 
removal to some other organ of the 
body : hehce the suppression of issues, 
cutaneous eruptions, and haemorrhoids, 

however vomiting, tremulous motions of the muscles, 
propensity to palsy, and loss of memory. In many cases, 
as has been already observed, the liver is so far diseased 
that it does not even secrete bile, and a pallied and un- 
healthy aspect takes place. 

The urine is secreted in a small quantity, and of a 
^eep colour, though not tinging linen of a yellow hue. 
This is frequently a more dangerous state of disease 
than jaundice, which indicates only a resistance to the 
passage 'of bile into the duodenum, and may take place 
in the most healthy state of the liver. 

Q 
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are followed, in some cases, by morbid 
affections of the lungs, in others, of 
the hepatic system; and these do not 
always subside on restoting the i^diseaised 
action to the organ 'fir«t affected. In 
confiriiiiation of this opinion, I have 
seen a jaundice with a sense of pain and 
oppression on the right hypochondrium, 
correspond and alternate with piles, and 
with habitual discharges of pus from 
ulcers in the lower extremities. 

19. It is generally admitted, and I 

• • • • 

think sufficiently proved by some expe- 
riments already mentioned, that the 
biliary ducts are very passive, and that 
they submit very easily to mechanical 
distension from calculi, without con- 
tracting afterwards like sensible or irri- 
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table parts; therefore when jaundice 

has arisen from very acrid emetics, 

or griping . purgatives, or cholic, or 

hysteriai^he resistance to the free passage 

of bile is either at the very extremity 

of the. ductus" communis^ or during its 

obiiqfue:'^course through the^ substance of 

the duodenum, at which part it is liable 

to compression from the muscular action 

of that intestine : . perhaps, * likewise, 

the increase of the quantity of bile 

in the intestine, may depend . on. an 

action communicated to the ductus 

. communis. In the one . case, the duct 

may be closed ; in the other,, it may be 

acted upon by successive pibtions, by 

^which it emulges more quickly its 

contents. 

q2 
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20. When we were treating of the 
natural and chemical history of the bile, 
we annexed some observations on the 

appearances and component parts of 
biliary calculi, which will supersede the 
necessity of a repetition of\them in this 
place. It will be proper here, how- 
erer, to remark, that such concretions 
do not occur in every part of the biliary 
system with equal frequency ; from di*- 
section it appears, that they very rarely 
exist in the hepatic ducts ; sometimes 
they are met with in the ductus com^ 
munis^ more frequently in the ductus 
cysticus^ and are most common in the 
gall-bladder. • The bile accompanying 
them is more viscid than usual, and ap- 
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p^rs to contain a larger portion of the 
colouring and bitter principles. 

21. The number and size of these 4 
calculi vary much : sometimes the gall- 
bladder is^ filled with them, at others 
there are not more than one or two ; 
sometimes they are small and angular, 
at others large, and have a more regular 
surface. I have seen a gall-stone nearly 
the size and figure of the gall-bladder 
itself, so as almost to fill the whole 
cavity. These large concretions are less 
frequently the cause of jaundice ,than 
smaller ones ; for, from their bulk, 
there is but little probability of their 
entering the duct^s cysticus, and after- 
wards of obstructing the ductus com- 
munis. It is from calculi of smaller 
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dimensions that such obstructions gene-* 
rally arise. However, the rule is not 
without exceptions, and frpm dissection 
it appears, that calculi of considerable 
bulk must have passed ; for; the ductus 
communis has . been ; found ; enlarged , to 
an inch in diameter : an instance , of 
which has-been met with by Dr. 
Heberden.r ■ , .^ ,t - . 

22. ; But calculi have passed, during 
life, of such a bulk as to occasion a 
doubt whether they escaped .into the in- 
testines by the natural canals, or made 
their way thither by: a preternatural 
passage. Dr. Cheston, some yeirs ago, 
met with a case where a gall-stone of 
an unusual magnitude passed during life, 
and the patient got welL Some years 
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after she died of another complaint, and 
on examination it appeared that this 

large gall-stone had made a preternatural 
passage through the gall-bladder into 

the intestine. Mr. Cline, in his excellent 
collection of anatomical preparations at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, has an instance 
of a case of this kind, 

23. A PERMANENT jaundice has 
frequently arisen from surrounding tu- 
mours compressing the hepatic ducts : 
a scirrous enlargement of the pancreas, 
has sonietimes produced this effect. 
Excessive vomiting, and violent exer- 
cise, perhaps by forcing stones from the 
gall-bladder into the cystic duct, and 
from thence into the common duct ' 
l^ave produced the disease. There is an 
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instance where jaundice arose from, the 
seeds of gooseberries being found in the 
extremity of the ductus communis as it 
enters the duodenum. In short, what- 
ever can obstruct or impede the passage 
of the bile into the duodenum, must be 
considered as a cause sufficient to pro- 
duce jaundice : but in what way the bile 
passes from the biliary vessels into the 
general circulation, has already beea 

explained in the physiological part of 

/ 

this work. 

24. Tk[ E jaundice, when arising from 
a diseased state of the structure of the 
liver, or from the tiimour of surround- 
ing parts, and more especially if accom- 
panied with fever and gradual diminu- 
tion of strength and flesh, is seldom 
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curedy and generally terminates in as- 
cites. 

23. If, on the other hand, it has 
arisen suddenly in young and vigorous 
habits (though accompanied even with 
much pain), unattended with fever and 
the other unfavourable circumstances 
above remarked, it is seldom of long 
duration, and by a judicious treatment 
may be effectually removed 

26. The cure of jaundice consists in 
the removal of exciting causes, and in 
alleviajing urgent symptoms. Calculi 
are the most frequent exciting causes. 

27# It appears from experiments, 
that some calculi are soluble in an alkali, 
in spirit of jwine, and oil of turpentine j 
but it i$ altogether impracticable to 
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ments of this salt, or the salt itself in its 
formal state. We know with equal 
certainty, that fossil alkali taken into 
the stomach, enters the circulation mass. 
Can we then suppose, that the whole 
which thus enters the blood passes off 
by the kidneys; and that none of it 
finds its way to a secretion of which it 
naturally constitutes an essential part^ 
But the argumeijt does not rest uponi 
analogy Only ; it is reduced to a question 
of fact. Among the various remedies 
employed against biliary concretions, 
there are none which have been nearly 
so successful as alkalies taken for some 
continuance ; and we must either admit,- 
that, by impregnating the blood, they 
supply an additional quantity of that 
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principle upon a defect of which the 
formation of biliary xalculi depends, 
and thereby render the bile not only 
less disposed to concrete, but ^yen ca- 
pable of softening and dissolving con^ 

• • . 

cretions already formed; or, we must 
attribute their beneficial effects to some 
occult quality that is equally repugnant 
to the knowledge which we possess on 
the subject, and to the genuine spirit of 
sound philosophy. 

29. The passage of gall-stones may be 
promoted by gentle vomits, and for this 
purpose ipecacuanha is frequently given ; 
but its action will be assisted, if it be exhi- 

r 

bited ip small doses, and divided so as to 
occasion, for a time, a degree of nausea, 
but, ultimately, to produce the full jefiect 
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tone and energy to the system, 
very defective in cases of jaundice.* 



* Dr. Dick, a gentleman -of much practice ia 
Calcutta, in a letter to me, observed as follows : 

^' In recent attacks of liver complaints, after 
<< early bleeding, blistering, and the free use of laxa* 
** tires, I never saw. a case where suppuration 
** came on if mercury were freely used, and cpnti* 
*^ nued till the mouth was sore; and, if I be not 
*' much mistaken, it is in such cases that it has tho 
^' best effects. — In chronic cases, where there is no 
^< fever, but only an obtuse pain in the side and 
<' shoulder, with a fullness in the side, and about 
*' the pit of the stomach, keeping up a constant 
** uneasiness, mercury seems to me to have but littlt 
^' good effects : when used freely it removes -the 
^* symptoms at the time, but they generally return 
^' as soon as the mercury is left off. Having been 
^' repeatedly bajOded in this way, and observing very 
^* often that such liver attacks succeeded long 
** courses of mercury, undergone for the cure of 
** venereal complaints, I have, for several years pasi^ 
^' trusted to a seton or issue made in the side, and 
^< with success far beyond my expectations.' 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE DISEASES TO WHICH THE 

LIVER IS SUBJECT IN COMMON 

WITH OTHER ORGANS OF A 

GLANDULAR STRUCTURE. 



OF THE ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 



The liver iis susceptible both of acute 
'and chronic inflammation; perhaps of 
the . former, as being more immediately 
connected with its iarterial or nutrient ^ 
the latter with its venous or secretory^ 
system* When the liver is seized with 
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acute inflammation, the disease is called 
Hepatitis. 

2. It is generally preceded by some 
degree of horripilatio and rigor ^ which 
in some cases, however, are so slight as 
to evade the attention or recollection of 
the patient; to these succeed an increase 
of heat, and quickness of pulse. The 
pain in the right bypocbondriurtiy or re- 
gion of the liver, is very acute, attended 
with difficult and painful respiration, 
g^eat watchfulness, and occasional deli- 
rium. The patient lies with more ease 
on the right side. The urine is secreted 
in small quantity, is high coloured, and 
frequently tinged 'with bile. The tongue 
is generally covered , with a white crust, 
arid, together with the mouth zxi^ fauces^ 
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is extremely dry. These are the leadmg 
symptoms of Hepatitis. 

3# The symptoms are.somewhat va- 
ried, according to the particular part of 
' the liver which may happen to be the 
seat of the disease. If the inflammation 
attack the convex surface of the liver, 
so that the peritoneum becomes affected, 
the psdn is much increased T)y external 
pressure, and some degree of tumour 
may be observed. If that part of the 
organ be diseased which is more imme- 
diately contiguous to the diaphragm, it 
gives rise to diflGlcult and painful respi- 
ration, dry and frequent cough, acute 
shooting pains in the thorax, extending 
to the humerus, clavicle, and scapula, 

chiefly of the affected side. 

r2 
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4. These symptoms, from the fesem- 

/ 
blance they bear to those of pleurisy, 

peripneumony, and other inflammatory 
affections of the chest, are apt to mislead 
an unwary practitioner ; but are to be 
. distinguished from them by an attention 
to the history and progress of the com- 
plaint. 

5. In some cases of Hepatitis, the 
stomach is so extremely irritable, that 
violent retching or vomiting occur; 
symptoms occasioned^ perhaps, by the 
inflammation being in the vicinity of 
that organ. In most cases the secretion 
of bile Is increased under active inflam- 
mation, though its passage into the duch- 
denum is frequently impeded; so that 
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iaundice is po uncbrnmon symptom of. 
this disease. " 

6. If the symptoms of fever an4 
local pain continue to increase rapidly 
for a few days, a suppuration takes place ; 
a large quantity of piis is formed, the 
external tumor becomes more promi- 
nent, and a fluctuation may be per- 
ceived, so as successfully to direct the 

surgeon to the safest place for an artifi- 
cial opening by the lancet, or by caustic. 
During the formation^ of pus, frequent 
rigors take place, and a sense of weight 
and oppression succeeds that of acute 
pain. 

?• It frequently happens, thdit pus 
is formed either in the vicinity of the 
ducts y or the concave part of the liver; 
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80 that no external tumor can be per^ 
ceived The usual symptoms of suppu-* ' 
tation^ however, may be observed in 
all cases where matter is produced ; and 
if the outlet to it be free and open, by 
the intestines, the patient frequently 
recovers, even after being much ema* 
ciated, and under appearances extremely 
unpromi^ng. If agsun, on the other 
hand, the pus is discharged either 
through the diaphragm into the cavity 
of the thorax, or more directly into 
that of the abdomen, the disease gene- 
rally proyes fatal. 

8. With respect to the manner in 
which the discharge is effected in those 
cases where it passes off by the intes- 
tines, it must be clear^ that some of the 
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branches of the ^hepatic duct are in-* 
volved in the suppuration, and conse- 
quently destroyed by the ulcerative 
process. 

9. We should then naturally expect, 
^ tib^t the pus would insinuate itself into 

those orificies of the hapatic ducts, which 
ulceration had formed, and by those 
channels make its way into the duode- 
num.-TrBut this explanation is not ua-< 
attended with difficulty : for it must be 
recollected, that wherever suppuration 
and ulceration are gomg forward, there 

adhesion is an attendant 

> .t I ■ . . . . > 

10. It would be departing from the 
main object of this work, to enter into 
an inquiry on the advantages resulting 
to the machine from this connexion of 
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in ammatory stages; a$ those advan- 
tages are as much diversified as the 
parts which are the seat o inflamma- 

« 

tion. It is in place here, however, to. 
observe, that an abscess of the liver, in 
common with that, of other parts, has 
its boundaries circumscribed by the ef- 
fusion of coagulable lymph, so changed 
by passing through inflamed vessels, that 
the parietes of that abscess become sol- 
dered into a solid compact mass. Thus 
an abscess which, under contrary cir- 
cumstances, would have diffused itself 
to an indefinite extent, now becomes 
determined and circumscribed. . 

11. These considerations prepare 
us for a change, which must necessarily 
be induced on the ulcerated branches qf 
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the hepatic duct ; the coagulable lymph, 
which is every where poured out upoa 
the internal surface of the abscess, will, 
in all probability, so obstruct the ulce- 
rated orifices of the biliary ducts, tba,t 
no pus can make its way through thehi 
into the intestines. 

12. Notwithstanding this, I 
think it very probable, that an abscess 
riiay point on the concave surface of the 
liver, and so far involve the hepatic duct, 
that it may ulcerate through . its coats, 
and allow the matter to pass frito the 
duodenum. Whether we may be able 
to distinguish such a case in the living 

» 

subject, IS rather doubtful; but I should 
suspect that the discharge of pus by the 
intestines will then be very gradual, z$. 
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the opening of communication is latfaer 
small. 

IS. Perhaps the most useful eya*-. 
cuation of hepatic abscesses by the in- 
testinal canal^ is that where aii adheskm 
taking place between the suppurating 
part and the iitfesdnes, an ulceradon 
ensues, and the contents of the abscess 
have a ready passage into the int^dne& 
This may happen in different parts of 
the intestinal canal, according to the 
situation of the abscess. — ^When it is 
seated at the concave part, the duode- 
num may be favourable for that pur- 
pose ; but when the lower edge of the 
liver is the part concerned, the great 
arch of the colon is the usual outlet ; 
and in these cases it is highly probable. 
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&om the scale of the parts concerned, 
that the opening of communication will 
be more extensive, and the discharge 
of the matter more free.* 

15. Th e diseases which, are mistaken 
for hepatitis, are, peripneumony, inflam- 
mation of the stomach, and rheumatic 
aflT^ons of the muscles in the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

13. The hepatitis is less easily distin- 

' gmshed from the peripneumony, when 

that part of the liver is affected, which 

is seated within the false ribs^ and where 



•This view of the complaint accords generally with 
that of my friend Dr. Cheston, who favoured the world 
with his thoughts on this subject many years ago, in hi^ 
publication called Pathological InquiriesjindOhstrvations$ 
ii work not less distinguished for accuracy of observationt 
ihaA yaluable for the judicious remarks it contains. 
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it enlarges itself in such a direction, as 
to make a pressure on the diaphragm 
suflSicient to diminish the cavity of the 
chest : and it is probable, likewise, that 
from the extension of the inflammation 
into, the substance of that organ^ its 
operation as an instrument of respira- 
tion may be much impeded. — ^Under 
these circumstances a troublesome cough, 
with diflfiGulty of breathing, comes on ; 
80 that the disease assumes the appear- 
ance of thoracic inflammation. 

16. It is more easily distinguished 
from the inflamed condition of the sto- 
mach, by its not being accompanied 
with that extreme sense of heat and 
pain with which the organ is aflfected,^ 
especially after taking any thing into it j 
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nor Is the debility of the system so great 
. in the inflammation of the liver as in 
, that of the stomach. 

17i In the case of muscular pain, 
there is little or no fever; the pain is 
more diffused, is frequently removing, 
from place to place, and is more influ* 
eiiced by varying the posture of the 
body : it generally alternates w^ith rheu- 
^ matic pain in one or more joints of the 
body. 

18. When the hepatitis terminates 

spontaneously and favourably, there is 

, some evacuation by haemorrhagy, diar- 

. hoea, perspiration, or a copious sedi- 

. ment in the urine. In. some caaes I 

have seen a great increase of bronchial 

secretion accompanying the resolution of 
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this disease ; and it is not improbable, 
but that a superficial discharge of coagu- 
lable lymph may promote this reso- 
lution, though afterwards productive of 
adhesive inflammation. 

19. It has frequently happened, that 
a large abscess has very quickly formed, 
which, either by corroding the hu:ge 
blood-vessels, or by efl[using pus' into 
the general cavity of the abdomen, has 
proved fatal. 

20. Symptoms indicating the for- 
mation of matter in the substance of the 
liver, have sometimes suddenly ceased ; 
so that either a translation of the disease 
to some other organ has taken place, or 
the pus has been quickly absorbed, and 
been discharged by urine. 
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21. The period of suppuration varies 
according to the degree of inflammation^ 
temperament of tixe patient, nature of 
the climate, season of the year, or the 
meatta of cure wluch have been adopted. 

22. The symptoms of suppuration 
are not always, however, very obvious ; 
the most striking of them are, a dimi- 
nution of psun, a sense of pulsation and 
of weight in the right hypochondrium^ 
especially^ when lying on the left side ; 
jfrequent rigors, an accession of fever 
towards evening, with flushings of the 
countenance, a propensity to profuse 
sweating, and other symptoms of hectic 
fever. In niany cases the fluctuation 
is very apparent. I have seen some 
instances ]where the pain and inflamma- 
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. tion have subsided very suddenly, and 
have been succeeded by a low, flutter- 
ing pulse, cold extremities, deliquium, 
and death : so that there has been rea«^ 
son to suspect, that this organ may, on 
some occasions, though much lesa fre- 
quently than others, become gangre«- 
nous. 

23. The hepatitis freq^uently termi- 

^ nates in the enlarged and scirrhous «tate 
of the organ ; and we may observe, on 
the inspection of dead bodies, such a 
variety in the appearances, as to suggest 
the idea of different kinds of scirthous 
affection, which will be best explained 

4 

I 

by attending to the progress of chronic 
inflammation in 4:he liver ; to which 
species in this country the liver is more 
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subject than to the acute. It is indeed 
luffidendy evident from dissecdG% that 
the liver is subject to inflamntation wljich 
did not obviously appear from my pvpr 
v«Uing symptom before death :. though, 
perhaps, a more accurate attention to 
circiunstances might have ascertsuned 
the disease. 

24. From repeated observation I 
am induced to believe, that the chronic 
inflammation of the liver is frequently 
mistaken for a dyspeptic state of the 
ttomacbu And I have seen many cases 
df this kind, which have been supposed 
to arise from indigestion. The patient « 
generally complains of pdn, which he 
falsely attributes to the stomach; and 
its continuance is so short, and the de* 
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gree of it frequently so inconsiderablei 
that no alarm respecting the future health 
of die jpatient is produced^. The relief 
obtained by eructation and discharge of 
wr, tehds^to confirm the opinion that the 
teat of the disease is in the stomadh; 
but this relief may bel^xplained on the 
principle of removing the distention of 
the stomach, and so taking oiF the pres- 
sure of this organ from that which we 
think is the seat of the complaint. I 
believe from experience, that an atten- 
tion to the following circumstances will 
enable us with some certainty to distin- 
guish the disease. 

25. In those cases where the Kvct is 
affected, considerable pain is felt in the 
parts near the scrobiculus cordis and 
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tpigastric region, upon any degree of 
pressure; and as the disease advance, 
an increase of heat, a quickness of pulse, 
and other symptoms of f?ver, are ob- 
served, especially towards night. The 
patient will sometimes derive relief from 
bleeding at the arm; and the blood, 
when drawn, will put on those appear- 
ances which are common to febrile 
compl^nts, and disorders of an inflam- 
matory nature. 

26. The acute inflammation of the 
Hver is an endemic disease in warm 
climates, more particularly in the East 
Indies, and very generally terminates 
in suppuration. When the symptoms 
of active inflammation, however, have 
been checked, though not effectually 

. s2 
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removed, by the antiphlogistic prSurtic^ 
the disease frequently becdtnes chrome^ 
and terminates in a scirrhous induration 
x>i the organ* 

S7. On this subject much informadpn 

may be obtained by observing the coun- 
tenance of the patient, which, though 
not wearingthe appearance of jaundice, 
yet has a peculiar sallowness, expressive 
of a moibid condition of the liver. 

28. The two complaints are hot 
more distinguished by their symptoms, 
than they are by the different states of 
the liver which produce them. 

w 

29. In chronic inflammations, a con"- 

dition obt^ns in some degree the reverse 
of the formen Instead of appearancea 
which accompany and characterise acute 
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and active inflammation, there are mani* 
fest signs of indolence and want of 
action in the circulating system. The 
colour natural to this organ in the 
healthy state, and which appears to be 
imparted to it by the bile, is lost ; it 
assumes. an ash or clay-coloujced hue, 

, evidently connected with a diminished 
secretion. 

30* This kind of liver is obviously 
smaller, it undergoes a change of shape ; 
the lower edge, which is naturally thin, 
lespecially thM of the left lobe, becomes 

. rounded and gibbous. 

31. If we cut into this substance^ 
we find uniformly a solid compact ap- 
pearance, interspersed with feramina, 
evidently die orifices of divided vessels i 
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but if wp compare the cut surface of a 
diseased liver with that of a healthy one, 
we observe a very sensible differencei 
the latter being much more porous than 
the former. This morbid and compact 
state, together with the diminished .bulk 
of this organ, lead us at first view, to a 
suspicion that the diminished size may 
be explained on the principle of conso- 
lidation of its substance ; or, in other 
words, that it has gained in compact- 
ness what it has lost in external bulk. 

32. If this explanation were just and 
adequate, we should find the liver of its 
natural weight j but observation has 
evinced that, together with a diminu- 
tion of bulk, there is some degree oi 
loss in its weight j evidently proving, 
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that a portion of its solid substance has 
been removed, and carried into the ge« 
neral mass of fluids, agreeably to a law 
of the absorbent system. 

33. But I strongly suspect, that this 
diminution of substance obtains in difie- 
rent degrees, according to the period or 
duration of the complaint In the more 
early stages of scirrhosity, the liver is not 
sensibly diminished in its bulk : nay, 
T am persuaded, that there is, at this 
period, an^ increase both of bulk and 
weight, but that afterwards, there is a 
gradual diminution of both; and this 
h nothing roor^ tlijuj may be expected, 
when we considey the pauses that occa- 
gion this disease, 
' ^i. Thess causes are of a nature 
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wliich tend to produce a hurried 8ecre» 
tioU) and consequently an imperfect 
state of the bile^ viz. long residence in 
a warm climate^ and the immoderatf 
use of ardent spirits. 

35. But, whatever be the remote dr 
occasional causes, it must be evident ^that 
the immediate causes can. admit but of 
litde variety. To produce an increased 
secretion of bile, it is plain that there 
must foe an increased action of the 
branches of the vena portarum, and an 
acceleration of fluids . through those 
branches : hence a condition of vessels 
is induced, approaching in some re* 
spfects to that of inflammation, with this 
difference, that it is an inflammation 
in which the vein, or secreting vessel, 
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is more concerned than the artery or 
nutrient vessel. 



36f. The effect of this action, espe- 
cially when protracted for a conside- 
table time, must necessarily be that of 
inducing an alteration in the structure 
of the part ; an alteration similar to 
what obtains in otlier organs labouring 
under indolent and chronic inflamma- 
tiom 

87* This change of structure, from 
ite solidity and compactness, seems to 
depend on the efiusion of the coagulable 
lymph into the parenchymatous sub- 
stance of the liver ; with this peculiarity, 
that while it is, in active inflammations, 
deposited by arteries, it is, in the chro- 
nic kind, effused by the veins. 
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38. Thus we are in possession of a 
cause which appears to explain that 
diminished secretion of bile usually met 
with in such cases ; in which a hurded 
or excessive secretion was wont to pre- 
vaU : but to proceed any further in this 
train of reasoning, would be to aatidU 
pate what we haye to propose oa the 
subject of the proxiniate cause. 

39. If this position just stated be tru^i 
it must be admitted as a conseqiiepce, 
that such livers are not performing th^ 
full share of that office, to which they 
were destined by nature. 

40. Now we know, by a law of the 

absorbent system, that such parts as cease' 

to perform the office which nature in- 
tended they should do, are considered 
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as useless bodies, and are fit subjects for 
the action of these vessels : hence it is, 
that there is a greater diminution of 
substance in those scirrhosities which are 
of long standing, , than in such a^ are of 
imore recent date. 

41. To inquire in what consists the 
proximate cause of inflammation of the 
liver, is to investigate what is the proxi- 
mate cause of inflammation in general. 
The limits prescribed to this work do 
not allow us to enter extensively into 
this question, as it would involve an 
examination of the prevailing theories 
on this subject. 

43. From observation we are taught 
the means that are use4 with advantage 
to palliate, and even to remove inflam- 
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matiSii ; and froQi observation likemae 
we learn, that the same means which are 
serviceable in one inflammation^, are in* 
juriom in another : now, admitring the 
axiom, ^^that similar causes produco 
^ similar effects under similar circmn* 
^^ stances/' and finding likewise, that 
some inflammations are aggravated by 
i the very means which cure pther^, we 
infer as a consequence, that the condi^ 
tion of inflamed vessels, or, in other 
words, the proxjimate cause of those 
symptoms denominated inflammation,' 
is not always the same. Hence arises a 
considerable share of the difiiculty at» 
tending the investigation of proximate 
causes in general. 
43. The phenomena of inflammatioa 
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enden^y shew, that in eveiy inflamed 
part there is a congestion of blood, in 9 
greater ot less degr^. This is very 
colispipious in those parts of the body 

, where, from their situation, we are en«* 
•bled to see the change of coloiir, as in 
ih6 skin ; but more especially the tunica 
coojuactiva of AWe. ,h«e ftp» U. 
tnmsparency, and the white subjaceQit 
tunica albugitiea, we have an opportu^ 
nity of seeing clearly the commencement' 
' and progress of inflammatibn. 

44. The first appearance is a disten- 
tion of some of its vessels, in such a 

' d^ee as to allow red blood to pass 
where serum only was wont to circulate. . 
In the progress of inflamrilation, more 
Tessels become distended, until at length 
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the whole eye assumes almost one uni* 
form red appearance. 
. 45. Now, on what peculiar state of 
vessels does this distention depend i^ Are 
the powers that act in propelling the 
blood from the larger vessels td the 
smaller ones increased, while the resisting 
powers of the ultimate branches remain 
the same as in health, ^^ but, from being 
** originally weaker than those of other 
** parts, give way to the increased impe* 
** tus ?" Or have the ultimate branches 
undergone a change of such a nature, 
as to yield to the ordinary force, or 
natural vis a tergo of the larger vessels? 
46. There are good reasons for 
believing, that each of these conditions 
exists in its turn : at least the methods 
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employed with success to remove in-i 
flaimmations of this part^ lead to that 
opinion. For it is a fact well established 
in the treatment of these complaints, 
that the same means which are employed 
in the cure of one opthalmia, tend to 
aggravate another. The means gene* 
ially employed in these cases are such 
as either diminish action or increase 
totie; and each plan of treatment is 
successful in its proper case. 
. 47. Now what has been said of op-i 
thalmia will apply to hepatitis and other 
inflammations. 

The liver may be inflamed in conse- 
quence of external injury. In such 
cases it is probable that a violent and 
€trong action will take place, analogous 
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to what would happen in the eye from 
the presence of an extraneous body J 
and that a plan of treatment eyidendjr 
sedidve or atidphlo^stic^ is most Hkel/ 
to be efficadous in bodi« 

« 

48* On die other hand, the same 
organs may be in a state of inflammi> 
don without the application of any 
obvious sdmuladng cause. In the eye^ 
experience has evinced that this kind of 
opthalmia is most successfully treated 
by bark, and such external applications 
as tend to stimulate and gite tone; 
evidendy showing that the essential 
character of that inflammadon is de« 
bility. And further, it is now well 
understood, that an inflammation of the 
eye which was of the active kind at its 
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commencement, changes in its progress 
to a state of debility, and yields only to 
those means that give tone and strength 
to the part. 

49. It is of importance to our subject 
to investigate in what way an active in- 

. <me. 
I We have said, that in every inflam- 
mation, thete is some degree of con-« 
gestion of blood, and consequently dis« 
tftntion of vessels : if this congestion be 
relieved at its commencement, by lessen- 

^ ing the distending cause, the vessels, still 

« 

preserving their tone, readily return to 
their original dimensions: but if, on 
the other hand, the congestion is aU 
lowed to remain, and of course the dis^ 
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tendon of the vessels, their tonic power 
necessarily becomes diminished, and such 
means only can avail, as tend to lessen 
the column of the blood, and increase 
the contractile power of its vessels. 

• ■ 

These reasonings may serve to give 
6ome idea of the two states of the veiscjls ' - 
as connected w;th active and indolent 
inflammation. * 

' 50, As the principles laid down apply 
to inflammations of any organ, we shall 
endeavour to show, by considering the ; 
nature of remote causes, in what way 
they may produce this state of vessels in 
hepatitis. 

51. Many remote causes of hepatitis 
may be enumerated, such as - aflfbctions 
of the mind, particularly anger, long 
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protracted summer heat, the intempe- 
rate: use of spirituous liquors, &c. But 
to produce the same disease, it is natural 
to. expect that there is bne principle of 
action in common to them all. This 
principle appears to consist in inducing 
a state of excitement in the circulation 
of the liver : and the accelerated, though 
imperfect!, secretion of bile, together with 
the sense of fulness in the region of the 
liver antecedent to inflammation, tend 
to shew that hepatitis is generally pre- 

« 

ceded by congestion. 

*52. If proper methods be taken to 
relieve this congestion on its first at- 
tack, such as diminishing the column of 
bloody or inducing a determination of 
it ta contiguous parts, the tone of the 

t2 
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vessels will be preserved, and actual m^ 
flammation prevented. Or even if an 
obvious inflammation has commeocedi 
the same means will be equally service-* 
able by allowing the distended vessels 
to f ecovef that tone which they wwe 

be^nning to lose. But if the Congestion 
has been of some duration, and the 

tonic state of the vessels considerably ^ 

impaired, if the most active means are 

not employed^ the consequence will be 

either a suppuration, if the' inflammation 

be violent, or a degeneracy into schirrous, 

if the inflammation has been moderate t 

and it is in this way, I conceive, that 

an inflammation of the liver, which was 

of the active kind at its commencement. 
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changes id its progress into a state of 
schirrosity. 

53. Or, a schiirous state may be gra- 
dually induced on the liver, without any , 
pre-existipg active inflammation; as 
happens after a long residence in a 
wvm ^climate, where, from frequent ' 
accelerated secretion of bile, the hepatic 
iressels, but more especially the branches 
of the vena portarum, become' so re-* • 
laxed, that they efEise into the paren-^ 
chymatous substance of (he liver that 
solid matter, which appears to be nothing 
more than the coagulable. lymph of the 
blood changed in a peculiar way** 

♦ DROPSY IS a very general conseqaence of a 
diseased livery which^ from preTious inflammation^ may 
have suffered in its structure in such way as to pro- 
dace a considerable impediment to the transmission of 
Mood by the vena portarum. 
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Admitting this position, it must follow 
as a consequence, that when the action 
of the whole exhalant system of the 
body is increased, the effusion, which 
is the effect of it, must be as extensive 
as the cause: and on the contrary, 
when accelerated action is confin!e.d 
to a part, the effusion must likewise be 
equally limited. Now are there' any 

Such dropsies sometimes first manifest themselves by 
water in thcabdomen, at others by a fluid in the cellular 
membrane. Now, as both of these, originate from the 
.same cause, it may deserve inquiry, to what circunl* 
stances we should iiiipute this apparent want of uffi- 
formity in nature, . 

This explanation must be sought for in the laws of 
the circulation. Whatever share a diminished action of 
the absorbent system may have in producing an accu- 
mulation of watery fluids, it must be evident, that a 
considerable degree of effusion from the exhalent sys- 
tem is essentially necessary, and which excess of eflTu- 
sion can arise only from an excess of vascular action. 
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causes to which we can refer this ex- 
tensive or limited action ? As all acce- 
lerated action is to be referred to stimuli 

« 

of some description, we naturally ini- 

quire how that condition of vessels can 

be produced sometimes in the whole 

exhalant system, sometimes' in a part 

only. 

« 
JFrom established laws in the vascular 

system, it 'is clear, that whatever can 

impede the free passage of the blood 

^ • .. . / 

from the venous system to the right side 

of the heart, or froni the right side oP 
.the heart to the left, will operate as a 

stimulating cause, and produce effects 
.on the exhalant system, either linute 

or extensive, , 

To satisfy ourselves respecting this 
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point| we -need only compress a prind« 
|>al vein either of the upper or lower 
extremity, at the same time allowing the 
artery to^ remain free. The effect of 
this experiment will be, that the ireins 
below the pressed part, immediately be- 
come distended, the limb sometime a&er 
becomes enlarged, and if pressed upoa 
with the finger, is proved to be wi- 
dently in a state of ccdema« 

Let us inquire what operations have 
taken place to wMch we can tefer these 
* effects, — ^It is evident, that the return 
of venous blflod was first impeded by 
pressure, and that a resistance was 
fonned to the action of the arteries, 
the ordinary efforts of which are now 
become insufiicient to propel the blood ' 
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With its wcmted Telocity; hence a 
necessity for greater exertion of the 
arterial system to surmount the diffi- 
culty : but as the exhalants form a part 
of this system, and partake of the gene« 
xal eS*ect, an elusion of their watery 
contents follows as* a consequence; 
hence the oedema, or in other wosda^ 
a local dropsy. , 

The production of the efifect jiisC 

> ■ 

itated, does not argue or suppose any 
iyrevious disease either in the exhalan&i 

% 

xx absorbents, but arises from the con* 

'■ . curring operatilin of two causes, (viz,) 

* • 

' ' an impediment to the return of venous 
Uood, and the consequent accelerated 
faction of the capillary and exhalan^ 
systems. And it ought furthw to be 
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remarked, that as the remote cause was 
limited to a particular part of the body, 
EO is the effect produced by it. 

Let us now transfer this reasoning to 
the liver, and^ see how far an impe- 
diment to the free passage of blood, 
through that organ, may operate to- 
wards the production of ascites* 

That state of the liver, which mort 
particularly disposes to this disease, » is' 
the schirrous or indurared one: — that 

which, when exailiined by making slices 

« 

of it, manifests a solid and closely com- 
pacted mass, as if ther^ had been de- 
posited interstitially within its substance, 
solid matter sufficient to destroy its pa- 
renchymatous character. Indeed the 
fact seems very evident, that its vessels 
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are less pervious, and consequently^ 
that the blood cannot be traiismiLtsd by 
them so freely as in a state of health. 

Now in a former part of this work we 
endeavoured to make it probable, that 
the indurated or schirrous condition of 
the liver depended more on a diseased 
action of the vena portarum than, of the. 

' arterial system of this gland ; and that 
when an inflammation arose in . this ' 
way, it was to be regarded rather as of 
the passive than of the active kind ; or 
a species but little disposed to terminate 

-"• in a suppuration, Itsf effects are rather 
those that chisiracterize indolent parts, 
such as induration, schirrosity, &c. But 

this consequence necessarily ensues, that 
though venous, inflammation has not 
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tit&nty enough ta produce pus, it has 
power to eflfuse the coagulable lymph of 
the blood into the interstitial parts of 
the liver, and thereby diminish the ca* 
pacities of the blood-vessels, more espe* 
cially of the vena portarum ; and thus 
an impecfiment to the free passage of 
blood through that system i^ formed. 

* Having thus shown the probability 
of an obstruction existing to the passage 
of the blood through the liver, in what 
manner does this * bear a resemblance to 
the effects of a ligature on the principal 
vein of an extremity ? 

Before we can answer this question, 
we must recall tp the attention of our 
readers what has been said in a former 
part of this work on the subject, re- 
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lative to the circulation of blood throt^h 
the chylopoietic organs. There it was 
remarked, that the blood which had 
circulated through the stomach and in- 
testines, omentum^ spleen, and pancreas, 
and we may likewise add, the peritoneal 
covering of these viscera, was returned 
to die heart by the intervention of the 
viena portarum: therefore it follows, 
that the circulation of blood through 
-the livet stands in the same relation to 
the peritoneal viscera^ . as the returning 
blood in the principal vein of an ex- 
tremity does to that particular limb; 
and likewise it must follow of necessity, 
that whenever the liver, is affected with 
any considerable degree of schirrosity, 
the circulation through the vena porta* 
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mm will receive some interruption. 
That interruption, in whatever degree 
it may exist, must excite the capilliary 
vessels^ and exhalants of the peritonseal 
viscera to greater action ; and the eflfu- 
sion of serum or lymph from those 
parts follows as a consequence. Such 
appears to me to be a rational explanah 
tion of ascites, as founded on a schurrom 
affection of the liver. 

On the same principle may be ex^ 
plained the hydrothorax, as originating 
in the excitement of inflammation in 
the cavity of the chest ; or in any me- 
chanical obstacle to thd free passage of 
the blood from one side of the heart to 
the other, or from the pressure on the 
diaphragm arising from an enlarged 
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liver, or an ascitic dropsy* This is the 
morbid structure of th0 liver, which 
generally terminates in ascites. 

54^ But there is an appearance some- 
times met v^ith on dissection, that is 
perhaps a little difficult to explain on 
this system of reasoning— this is, a tu- 
bercular state of the substance of this 
organ, consis^ng of a series of cir- 
cumscribed inflammations, interspersed 
through the ^parent healthy substance 
of it. Now it may seem a little diffi- 
cult to Understand how an accelerated 
circulation through the- whole substance 
of the liver can produce effects so par^ 
tial and circumscribed. But the diffi- 
culty is no greater in this case than in 
^ any other of local inflammation.. Do 
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we not see, continually^ initances. of 
circumscribed inflammations and absces* 
ses, where the state of the circumjacent 
parts h natural and healthy? Such 
phenomena do not tend to disprove 
the principles we wish to establish ; but 
shew, that the diseased condition of 
vessels we have before pointed at^ may 
exist in a number of small parts of any 
organ, while the greater part of its bulk 
shall be in a natural state ; or^ that thtfe 
may exist a considerable number of 
stimulating causes in the substance of 
the liver, each having its own sphere 
of action, and each Hmited in its extent. 
55. The explanation just given i& 
not offered as the ^ mere suggestion of 
theory, but admits of a degree of proba- 
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billty approaching to demonstration. 
This last opinion seems strongly sup- 
ported by the result of an experiment 
thit was made for the purpose of in- 
vestigating a point in physiology, not 
connected with the present question. 



. EXPERIMENT. 

56. Two drachms of crude mercury 
were injected, by means of a proper 
apparatus, into the crural vein of a dog. 
It produced no effects that were ob^ous 
for at least a whole day; but after- 
wards, there were evident marks of in- 
creased action in the vascular system, 
attended with a quick and hard pulse*. 
After he had continued in this state two 
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or three days, a dyspnoea supervened j 
this was soon followed by a cough, and 
symptoms evidently denoting an affec- 
tion of the lungs, which daily increased 
until he died* His lungs, on exanu- 
nation, were found in a tubetcular 

state ; many of these tubercles had sup- 
purated and formed vomicae. 

57. The question here is, whether 
these tubercles and vomicae arose from 
the introduction of the mercury ? 

The answer is very clear. The ani- 
mal was in perfect health before. This, 
however, is only a presumptive evidence. 
But a minute examination of the tu- 
bercles, put the matter out of doubt; 
for on making sections into the sub- 
stance of them, each contained a glo- 



Eiile of mercury, forming a kind of nu- 
cleus to the circumscribed inflammation 
or tubercle. Whether these mercurial 
globules acted on the principle of simple 
stimuli, or in a specific way, is not a 
Subject for our present investigation: 
fcut the inference intended to be drawn 
is, that symptoms of general excitement 

* 

may exist in the whole body, and that 
only a particular organ may show marks 

# 

bf disease ; and furthei:, that the circu- 
lation may be accelerated through all 
the vessels of an organ, while only par- 
ticular parts of that organ suffer' visible 
alteration in their structure. 

, 56. Now it is natural to refer these 
appearances to some local cause, but 
which is not always so evident as in 

u 2 
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the experiment just recited. This cause 
may consist in local alterations in the 
tone of the vessels in particular parts of 
an oi^an ; so that, in consequence of 

an accelera.t&d circulation . through its 

> 

whole substance^ these debilitated parb 
may c eadily fall into a state of chronic 
inflammation. 

59. In considering the active and 
indolent inflammations of the liver, we 
have referred the former to the hepatic 
artery or nutrient vessel; while .the 
latter has been considered as an affection 
of its secretory vessel. As this opiiiion 
is not taken up on the ground of mere 
conjecture, it will not be out of place 
here, to assign a reason for having 
adopted it. • 
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60. When we state that chronic in- 
flammations of the liver appear to be 
connected with its secretory oflSce, we 
do not mean to rest the explanation on 
any thing specific in its secretory energy, 
but on its peculiarity of havmg the 
secretion effected from venous instead 
of arterial blood. 

61. It is a fact well established in 
physiology, that die living power or 
energy of any organ is, caeteris paribus, 
in proportion to the quantity of arterial 
Blbod that circulates through it. There 
IS something then in the condition of 
arterial blood, that fits an organ, for 
Active and vigorous purposes j the proofs 
of this position are so numerous, that 
lihey must occur to every one. Now 
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when we recollect, that by far the 
greater portion of blood which passes 
through the liver is of the yenous kind, 
and when it is remembered likewise, 
that this is less fitted to active puipo8Q$ 
than arterial blood, there will appear 
sufficient grounds for believing, that 

chronic inflammations of the Uver are 

'• - . > 

to be referred to the vena pprtqrum, 
while those of the aigtive kind are im- 
putable to the 'hepatic artery. 

62. In the active and acute inflaiji- 
mation of the liver, as well as that of 
other organs, the antiphlogist'c practice 
should be adopted ; and as the attention 
of the practitioner should be directed to 
the prevention of suppuration, he must, 

be guided by the circumstances of eaqh 

.• * . - » • 
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individual case in forming his judgment 
td what extent that practice may be 
pursued. Here much depends on his 
discernment, as well respecting the ex- 
tent of the antiphlogistic practice, as in 
determining the precise period when it 
is likely to be most useful : for it must 
be obvious, that if any considerable ad- 
vantage is to be expected from this 
practice, it must be looked for in an 
early stage of the disease, when the in- 
flammation has not advanced beyond 
the probability of resolution, 

63. The more prominent part of the 
antiphlogistic treatment is blood-letting : 
the quantity of blood to be taking away, 
together with the propriety of repeating 
that operation, can be judged of only 
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by the violence of symptoms, by the 
e0ect upon the pulse, and by the dr« 
cumstances of each individual caie» 

64* Blisters, applied to the region 
of the liver, co-operate very stroi^y 
with the views of blood-letting, and 
therefore, in attempting resolution, re- 
course should be had to them very early; 
and here again the same discriminaticm 
is necessary with respect to their dura- 
tion and repetition, as was required in 
the case of blood-letting.^, It. has been 
. advanced by some, and experiment ap- 
pears to have justified the position, that 
a quick succession of blisters to the vici- 
nity of an inflamed organ, prevails more 
over the activity of inflammation, than 
the long protracted discharges from a 
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single vesidation. My* own expierience 
iiavifig abundantly confirmed the tfiith 
of this dOictrine, I cannot recomihend it 
to the practitioner- in too strong terms. 

65. As subservient to the intention 
of resolution, m'edicines promoting al- 

vine evacuations are highly expedient ; 

.''.•- ' ■ . ■• ■■''■■ 

for this purpose, thdse which* are of a 

SaKne natiir^ appear to "nie to claim a 

preference; and perhaps it is adding 

' hot a little to their eflSTcacy, to exhibit 

them in a diluted form, in which state 

they not only seem to be more strictly 

antiphlo^stic, but are less liable to 

occasion i^ausea^ and other di&'greeable 

sensations in the stomach* 

66, In blood-letting, blisters, and 
l^ative medicines, appear to consist the 
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more essential parts of antiphlogistic 
practice j but there are other resoiu'ces 
of which we can avail ourselves, and 
which, though subor^dinate in point of 
activity, are found from practice to be 
very efficacious as auxiliaries. Under 

this head we may rank antimonials, 

c. ■ * ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

exhibited in such do$es as may tend td 

produce and continue a degree of soft- 

... ^ ■ . 

ness and moisture upon the . skin ; and 
this operation of antimonials is much 
aided by a free and plentiful use of 
diluting liquors, of which there is an 
endless variety. 

67. By the means above recited, the 
practitioner, if called in at the com- 
mencement of the disease, will generally 
be able to check every tendency to the 
suppurative process. 
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68. In warm climates, more especi- 
ally in the East Indies, where hepatitis 

• ■---- ..... ^ ... J. ' • IV*. 

may be regarded as the endemia of the 
country, the tendency to run on into 
the suppuratory process is so great, as 

•* - ■ J . ■: ji 

scarcely to be resisted even by the most 
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active practice; therefore, if an early 
and vigorous pursuit of the antiphlogjistic 

plan of treatxnent be necessary in this 

■ .. . i 

country, where the course of the disease 
is comparatively moderate; the exten- 
sion of such treatment to the utn^pst 
limits of prudence beconjes expedient, 

* * 

if we would oppose with success the 
rapidity of its progress.* 

♦ See Mr, Christie's Letter to the Author in the 
Medical and Physical Journal, vol. ii. p. 4. in which the 
frequency^ violence, and rapidity of the disease among 
Europeans, newly arrived in India, is particularly pointjed 
©lit* 
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6d. If, either from an unusual vio- 
lence of the disease, the too late appli-> 

ff 

cation for medicinal assistance, or the 
unavailing effects of the antiphlo^sdc 
plan of treatment, the inflammation 
shall have proceeded to the suppurative 
stage, different phenomena occur, ac* 

« 

cording to the particular part of the 
liver in which the suppuration is seat^dt 
These phenomena are such as arise out 
of the laws which regulate the opening 
of abscesses: for, the operation of nature 
in this respect,' as well as in most others, 
is regular and uniform, 

70, From observation we learn, that 
sometimes hepatic abscesses open spon- 
taneously into the intestinal canal, in 
the manner explsdned at some length ia 
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a former part of this work ; at others, 
they make their way through the diar 
phragm into the air cells of the lungs, 
from whence the matter is discharged 
by expectoration ; or, an adhesion takes 
place bjetween the anterior surface of 
the liver and the parietes of the abdo- 
men, allowing , the pus to inake its 
escape by the common integuments^ 

71. Each of these channels of dis- 
charge is determihed viery much by the 
particular seat of the abscess. When 
the posterior or concave surface is con- 
cerned, the matter unusually passes oflF 

» 

by some part of the intestinal canal, fre- 
quently the duodenum ; but when it is 
seated towards the inferior edge, the 
colon offers a readier outlet. When 
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the superior portion suppurates, the mf 

cells of the lungs favour the escape; 
• ■■ . . • . 

and such abscesses as form towards the 

anterior surface, usually extend them- ' 

selves to the integuments, through which 

• • . -, • 

they discharge their contents, either 
spontaneously, or by the aid of chi- 

rurgical means. 

72, The intention of nature in re- 
lieving herself by these different chan- 
nels is the same, as she is guided by one 
cpmmon principle in all of them, viz. 
that of availing herself of the readiest 
outlet. But experience has evinced, 
that these are not all equally favourable 
to her ultimate views; and some he- 
patic abscesses, which have been dis- 

9 

charged by the lungs, appear to have 
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produced their fatal effects more from 
an extension of sutch abscesses into the 
sutistance of these organs, than from 
any derangement the constitution had 

sust^ned from the affection of the liver. 
1 fed my^ panted the .o.e in 
msdntaining this idea, not only from 
having repeatedly seen the symptoms 
of hepatitis, in its latter stage, evidently 
transformed into the characters of pe- 
ripneumony; but from having ascer- 
. tdned, by examination after death, that 
a suppurative surface, which ori^nated 
in the liver, extended itself into the 
substance of the lungs in such a degree, 
as clearly to explain the cause of the 

■ 

peripneumonic symptoms. 

73. The discharge of hepatic ab- 
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acesses, either by the intestines or the 
abdominal surface, is much preferable; 
as in the former^ the organ, though 
i;nportant and even vital, is aQected 

only to a small extent; and in the 

< - - 

latter, very little danger can arise firon^ 
an opening of a moderate size. What 
occasions our surprize is, that they sel- 
dom effuse their contents into the cavity 
of the abdomen. The law itself is 
wonderful, though the means by which 
nature carries her intentions into effect 
are very obvious ; for in all these cases 
the opening is surrounded by adhesions 
so effectually, that there is little danger 
of the general cavity being exposed* 

74. If, however, the disease is well 
marked, and the abscess has pointed to 
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a determined p^ of the integuments, 

we need not wait for a spontaneous 

opening, but by means of a lancet may 

discharge the matter. Such abscesses 

are seldom in haste to heal, nor is it 

desirable, until the cavity of the abscess 
shall have been filled up by healthy 

granulations* During this process, 
which is sometimes tedious, the health 
gradually returns; and I have had ex- 
perience of cases, where the discharge 
accompanying dus granulating operation 
t . was continued for years, during which 
' time the health was in a progressive 
state of amendment, and at length was 
perfectly established. 

75. Such instances, though surprising, 
axe not mysterious, for a part only of 
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the liver has been concerned 'in the ab- 
scess. During the period of active in- 
flamm^tion, the constitution partook of 
the effects, perhaps, more from a prin« 
ciple of sympathy with the inflamed 
organ, than from any derangement in 
its economy as a gland; and Xhei^ 
fore it is natural to expect, that, as the 
inflammatory symptoms subsided, the 
signs of health should return. 

76. An opinion has for some time 
prevailed, that mercury is a specific in 
every disease of the liver ; and that even 
in active phlegmonous inflammations it 
ysn\\ obviate suppiuration. This opinion 
appears to have been founded on an 
idea, that there is something very pe- 
culiar in the inflammation of the 
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liver that is not met with in any other 
oi^an. 

77. If is true, that in considering 
its glandular office, it afFords an ex-' 
Ception to the law of glands, in having 
its secretion . performed from venoua 
blood ; and this we have already con- 
sidered as having a connexion vnth 
chronic inflammation. The supposed 
success from mercury in these cases has 

perhaps led to an empirical practice, 
and due discrimination may not always 
have been made between inflammations 
of a more indolent, and such as are of 
a more active nature. 

78* To exhibit a remedy without 
due discrimination is to abuse it, and 
at length to bring it into neglect ; and 

X2 
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in tlus way the world has been deprived, 
for a time, of the benefit of some of the 
most valuable articles of the materia 
xnedica^ which, however, have been 
re$tored to them afterwards, on the re^ 
commendation of men of candpur.aod 
ability, after having- determined thei,: 
true value by repeated a^d judicidklft 
eiichibition. 

79. P£RHAPS the same fate may 
await the use of mercury in compl^sdnts 
of the liver, if, by a blind enipirical 
administration of it, it be incautiously 
employed in the active periods of in- 
flammation, when, from its stimu^nt 
properties, it appears better calcinated 
to accelerate, than to retard the suppu* 
rative process. 
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80. It is very probable, that the at- 
tachtaent of the practitioners in warm 
climates to the esurly use of mercury, 
may have arisen in part from the great 
debility consequent on the previous ex- 
eitement of the system, which debility 
is supposed to prevait the most, where 
there had been much efvacuation ; and 
this prejudice has perhaps been carried 
to a dangerous extreme. But there 
are not wanting some, who are per- 
fectly aware of the necessity of proper 
3ialinction8, and who pay due regard 
to them in their practice. 
' 81. In the East Indies, where this 
complaint is endemic, I am informed, 
on the best authority, that many judi- 
6^^:ms^ and successful practitioners seldom 
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jidmimster mercury until the .violence 
of the inflammatory action has been 
moderated by bleeding, active purging, 
and the antiphlogistic plan of treatment 
Then it is, that mercury is employed 
to the greatest advantage. But it j^ 
. pears on attentive observation, that the 
transition of active inflammatiou into a 
state of resolutioii, is not immediately 
followed by a healthy condition of the 
part^ but it remains for a time debili- 
tated, and disposed to laspe into a chro- 
nic state. This will probably be found 
the proper period for the exhibition of 
mercury, which acts as a spur on the 
vascular system of this organ, and by 
its moderately stimulating effects, obca- 
aions a degree of action, which, when 
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^protracted to a proper length, terminates 
in health. 

82, But the disposition of hepatitis 
to terminate in a schirrous and diseased 
structure, either of the whole, or of a 
part of the liver, is so strong in some 
cases, as not to be resisted by a moderate 
mercurial action. Here we are told to take 
the advantage of its more active opera- 
lions ; and, instead of inducing a slight 

change upon the pulse, with, only a 

» 

tenderness of the mouth,^ we are taught to 
extend its effects to the production of a 
gende salivation, which, when continued 
for a length of time, generally effects a 
cure. 

* 

83. In the exhibition of mercury for 
tbds purpose, a preference has been given 
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to friction ; and the part on whidi tbe 
mercurial ointment has been rubbed, is 
the right hypochbndrium, from a notion 

of its efficacy being greater when ap. 
plied to the vicinity of the diseased 
organ, than to a distant part. But my 
opinion is, that, except in so far ai 
friction may serve the place of gentle 
exercise to the part, and ^thereby assist io 
emulging the biliary ducts, there is no 
material advantage derived from this; 
and that it is of little importance, what 
part is made choice of, provided the 
effects produced on the general system 
are equally strong, 

84. The knowledge we derive from 
anatomy, respecting the structure, . ori- 
gin, and direction of the lymphatic 



vesseliB, sufficiently prares, that neidrar 
by the internal use of mercury, nop by 
its external appiieadon, can any of |t 
be made to pass tluroug^ the liver in its 
ipeay into the consdtudon; it csaaaat^ 
therefore, act on the liver, but by bdng 
first introduced into the blood-vessels. 
It is sometimes difficult in cases of 
diseased liver, especially if attended with 
dropsy, to introduce mercury into the 
constitution; under such circumstances^ 
the best absorbing surface should be 
employed for the purpose of fnction } 
such parts of the body as have the finest 
cuticle, as between the fingers, in the 
axilla, or groin, absorb most readily, 
and if the cuticle be removed by blisters, 
from any part of the body, such a sur« 
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bie will be fouifed best adapted to tlie 
purpose of absctrption. Ulcers &9» 
qutotly absorb b«tt^ than enture siuv 
&ces, and in many cases such artificial 
ineaQft'Of proim)tiiig absorption may be 
tdmitted.'***'It is likei;v3se a subj^t worth 
considering, whether still greater advan- 
ti^e may not be derived from the intror 
difetion of thd more ac^ve chemiod 
preparations of mercury by absorptuMiy 
than by the use of tb0 common mercu^ 
rial ointment-'— Ulcerated surfaces will 
absorb the saline preparations of mer-^i 
cury, while a surface coVered with a 
cuticle, would with difficulty admit 
them. The quantity of mercury at 
any one time in a state of action in the 
body, is so small, as to elude all the 
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powers ;, of chenucal inquiiy/ In re- 
peated trials with the most accurate testi 
of various kinds. I have not beeq. able 
to discover the least trace of nxerctu^jn 
the secretions of persons under s^l^yalionir 
either iroxn the internal or .fC^Xjt^w^.^u^e 
©fit. ■; ■:,. .'••:;>:; 

85, The schirrqsity, which wehaye^ 
beftn considering as the remains of heH< 
patitis, is often very intimately conqectf; 
ted with other dishes ; and is thought, 
by men of observation and expei^ience, 
to stand in relation to them as a cause., 
Thus in, India^ the fever and dysentery,; 
which are considered as the endemias of 
the country, have been found on dissec- 
tion, to be accompanied with diseases 
of the liver. In some instances, the 
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^ole substance has been In a schirrous 
HtSite ; in others, abscesses and the usual 
appeafences of hepatitis have been met 
Vvithr tfie fact is certain, though the 
r^MHn in which they are placed to 
fetch iother'iiiay be matter of opihiob- 

86. If it be true, (and there can be 
but little room fqr doubt), that every 
disease of a gland 'must affect, in some 
d6gre6 or other, its secretory powers, 
we may admit, that the biliary secretion 
may become extremely vitiated, may 
acquire acrid properties, and may mor- 
bidly affect the intestinal canal by its 
passage through it ; hence may foHow 
ulcerations of the internal surface, giving 
rise to the common symptoms of dy- 
sentery. But if it be an established fact, 
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as has been asserted by high authority, 
that the dysentery is always contagious, 
there would seem to be a necessity for 
calling in some other principal of action, 
in addition to the acrimony of the bile* 
But waving this controversy, which 
cannot be protracted to a greater length, 
, without evidently digressing from the 
msun purpose of this chapter, it is in 
place here to observe, that these dysen- 
teries are so far congenial to the hepatic 
aflfections with which they are com* 
bined, that they are generally relieved 
by mercury, administered under the 
cautions we have already laid down. 

FINIS. 
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WHAT has been mentioned in the 
difier^t editions of my book on the 
Liver, relative to the cure of acute 
hepatitis, is to be considered as appU* 
cable chieflj to the disease ih the form 
in which it appears in Europe, ^where 
indeed it is comparatively rare ; but in 
the East Indies, where, it is so firequent 
ju to be the endemic of that country 

to European constitutions, a different 
practice is required. 



Medical writers, till of late years, have 
usually recommended such' a treatment 
of acute hepatitis in India, as is chiefly 
applicable to the state of the disease as 
it occurs in thi$ country ; that is^ to say, 
by a very vigorous use of every part 
of the antiphlogistic regimen, till either 
a resolution is effected, or dll suppura- 
tion is established. But the ill ^ucces^ 
attending this treatment in India, led 
some practitioners (who had the courage 
to emancipate themselves from the tram- 
mels of long established custom) to re- 

« 

sort to the use of mercury, not merely 
as a purgative, or as a deobstruent, -after 
the disease had assumed a clironic form^ 
but at the first attack, and in such doses 
as to excite salivation, and even whilst 



the Symptoms commonly termed inflam- 
matory were still considerable. In fact, 
the tendency to suppuration in the Indian 
hepatitis is so great, and the interval 
between the first accession of inflampia- 
tory symptoms and the full establish- 
ment of the suppurative stage is so short, 
that unless the use of mercury is begun 
very early ^ no time is left for the inter^ 
position of its salutary action. 

This practice has nqw been pursued 
in India for more than half a century, 
atid with the happiest effect ; 89 that, 

« • T If. 

with judicious and early treatment, this 
disorder proves more tractable than Aiost 
other visceral inflammations with which 
w6 ate acquainted* 



It id however found, that the usud 
antiphlogistic means cajmot be altegethef 
dispensed with, and that the good effects 
produced by the subsequent mercurial 
course are much promoted by previ^m 
evacuations ; so that, the mode of curt 
now adopted by the most judickms and 
successful practitioners in India, is tht 
following. " . . 

When the accession of the disorder k 
attended with much fever, and local pain, 
(which is not always the case) the lancet 
is resorted to immediately: but some 
caution is required in the use of this 
powerful evacuant. Purgatives are 
always essential, and although calomel 
is chiefly recommended, yet every ^pe» 
cies of purgative is of service ; nor are 
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the practitimiers agreed, whether any 
preference is due to any one over others. 

Blisters also are invariably serviceable 
when the local a^ection is severe. 
After these means have been used for 
about two days^ the mercurial course is 
> begun without delay, and without re- 
^ gard to the state of the boWels, even 
where there is a constant flux, with 
i)loody stools, and even before the thirst 
«nd general heat have sub^ded, provided 
ihe pulse has softened, and the local psun 
tecome moderate. 

The mode of e^thibiting mercury is 
generally by inunction, and it must be 
used in considerable quantity and with 
unremitting perseverance, till the disease 
% ffubdued, rtnless the actual formation 
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of matter anticipates the ccnstitutioiiaj 
effect of mercury. But in by far the 
greater number of cases, when the symp- 
toms of the disease are distinguished ^t 
their first accession (which it is nQt 
always easy to do) and the above plan 
of treatment is carefully pursued, the 
suppuration is prevented, and the patient 
is brought into a convalescent state. 

This great improvement in the treat- 
ment of the East India hepatitis, by die 
early introduction of mercury into the 
constitution, leads me to notice at some 
length, the opinion, which ha.s for some 
time prevailed among the generality of 
practitioners, of the powerful and specific 
action which this valuable metal is sup- 
posed to exert, even in the cure of almq$t 



.every hepatic disease that is seen iii thfe 
<r«untry ; an opinion which has in conr 
sequence led to a very general recurrence 
.to this remedy in all liver cases, often 
With very tittle discrimination, as to the 
period of disease, its diagnostic symp- 
|oms, or the general habit of body of 
the patient, 

As the evidence in favour of the effir 
cacy of mercury, even in the inflamma-^ 
tory stage of hepatitis in India, and of 
the comparative safety of the remedy 
under symptoms which certainly would 
forbid its use in this country, is perfectly 
decisive, being founded on the actual 
experience of enlightened practitionersj 
for more than half a century ; and tha{ 
jptally unconnected with, and eveij jq 



hoetility to ordinary theoretical reason^ 
ing; it becomes of considerabie im^ 
portance to shew also from experi^ice^ 
how far it is safe to transplant die India 
practice into Europe^ and to guard 
agsdnst the abuse of a remedy, which, 
in all visceral, diseases, ought only to be 
employed with the most guarded cau^ 
tion. 

I am perfectly willing to admit, that 
the reports which have been ^vea of 

ft 

the powers of mercury in removing the 
East India hepatitis, are not exaggerated t 
and also that the term of a specific may 
perhaps be as justly applied to its action 
in this disease as in the syphilis ; but it 
should never be forgotten, that the idea 
of a specifie is peculiarly flattering t9| 
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the patient, for whilst it encourages an 
implicit reliance on a single remedial 
process, it tends strongly to Shake his 
confidence in the slow and silent opera* 
tion of a guarded diet and regimen, and 
to lead him to throw off those habits of 
regularity and temperance, which expe- 
rience shews to be of peculiar import- 
ance in all diseases depending on a de- 
rangement g£ organs connected with 
the digestive functions. 

It should also be remembered, that 
the liver diseases of this country are, 
generally Speaking, much slower in their 
growth than those of India j and nume- 
rous instances might be adduced, in 
which an invalid labburing under the 
inore chronic fonh of liver disease, v^o 
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by prudent management -and unitritattng 
mpdicines (such ^ as dilute sojutions of 
saline purg^ttives, Cheltenham. water and 
the hke^) might have retained for many 
years a share of health : amply sufficient 
to render life desirable, bad by a rash 
application of so active a remedy as 
mercury, .been hurried to his grave in a 
fjBw months* 

Jn judging of the danger .^f trans-, 
planting the India practice into thi^ 
country, without great cautioa and dis- 
crimination, two important circumstance? 
jire to be noticed; the one, th^t th^ 
Indian hepatitis is actually a disease pe- 
culiar to that continent, and different in 
many essential particular^ from the liver 
f omplaints of either Europe or America j 



and the other, that the constitutions 
of natives of a climate like ours, have 5t 
stronger inflammatory tendency, and 
will by no means bes^r the use of §9 
stimulating a remedy as mercury, under 
circumstapces in which experience shews 
it to be perfectly safe in the Indian c;on- 
stitutions. First, though the leading 
symptoms and the termination of hepa- 
titis, are very similar in Eurppe and l^ 
India, it appears, from its great freq[uency 
at peculiar times and places, to be the 
principal endemic of the continent; of 
Iiidia to European constitutions^ often 
amounting to a third, or even more, of 
the aggregate number of diseases of aH 
kinds ; as appears from the most accurate 
registers kept by the most careful pracd-. 
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doners. In England, on the other hand, 
the genuine acute hepatitis, or that 
if^hich directly tends to suppuration, h 
xerj rare ; and even when it does appear 
in this island, it is most commorfy in 
persons who have been the subjects of 

it in India, or who, by a long residence 
in that climate, have acquired a strong 
tendency to congestion in the hepatic 
circulation. 

Besides, the East India hepatitis is 
not merely a disorder of a tropical cli- 
mate, but it appears to be almost entirely 

confined to the Indian continent. It is 
altogether unknown as an endemic in 
America, or any part of the.West Indies, 
where all the circumstances of diet, tern- 
pefature, exposure, and the like, ara 



N 
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aearlj th^ same to Eurqpeaq% as under 
the same latitudes kiihe Eastern Conti* 
neat,* 

l^he symptoms too of the East Indiaa 
hepatitis^ shew somewhat of a peculiar 
character : the inflammatory diathesis, 
which is marked by acute and local pain 
on pressurcf, ngor, hig)bi Sslnile pulse and 
heat^ tfnd in particular, the extension of 
pain to tbefioint of the scapula^ all appear 
with much less intensity in the Indian 
disease than in tibig cowatry; andaaany 
^ tho0e symptoms are e^en fireq^eotly 

* ^^ It IS SI remarkable thing that in the East Indies^ 
under the same latitude ncarlf as JainaicSy tiuit «» at 
Madras and Bombay, th^ disease koovn in thpse 
ebuhtries by the name of Lir^i* or 'Hepatitis, shall he 
the Most pi'^fr^Ufig dis6rder amlMig £uropeaaS|' and 
that the same should not be known in tne Island of 
J4m5Uta,*^-»-Htlptei', on the Diseases of Jam»ta. 



almost* entirely wanting, thoiigh the 
tepidity of the suhsequeht suppuration^ 
and speedy destruction of the %vhole sub* 
^nce of the liver, if not checked by 
the timely use of mercury, shew the 
internal mischief to be of the most for* 
midable kind. 

At the same time it is also obvibtis, 
that the hepatitis of India is in all simi* 

* " • 

lar stages a milder disease than the spo- 
radic hepatitis of this country. The 
phlogistic symptoms are less violent, 
and local inflammation attehdihg thfe 
suppuration, whenever established, is 
less liable to extend over the cavity 
of the abdomen, owing to the consti- 
tutional irritation being much milder, 
and recoveries from sucli extensive 
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* • t - 

Visceral diseases are nrttch more' £re- 
quent. 

Another very noted peculiarity df 
th« Indian hepatitis is, the tendency it 
shews to assume the appearance of other 
diseases, which in this country are usu- 
ally unconnected with hepatic affection : 
or, in other words, it may be stated, 
that by far the gfeaiter number of" dis- 
eases which affect Euro^ans in India^ 
ate connected with, and depend on a 
morbid state of the liver and other bili-^ 
ary organs, in whateyer symptoms they 
shew themselves, and corisBqpiently are 
only to be cured by the same mean$ 
which have been found efFential'>in the 
tre^ktment of the more mark:ed casesPof 
hepatic disorders. 
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Thus it appears that there is hardly 
such a disease known in India as simple 
diarhoca, simple remittent fever^ and the 
like ; but, when the ^Tm^^toms usually 
indicating such disorders are present, 
the liver is the primary seat of disease; 



and hence they yield neither to bark| 
nor astringents, nor opiates, but gene* ^ 
rally to saline evacuants, blist^B^ ^id 
especially to mercury. 

This tendency of hepatitis tp imitate 
in its symptomatic affections the primary 
diseases of Europe, is remarkably shewn 
in the liver cougb^ so well defined by 
Dr. Paisley.* This disorder commences 
like a common obstruction in the lungs, 
the local inflammation and pain are f^ 

* Sec Dr. Paislcy^i Letter. 
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dom acHte, anrd sometinies are entirely 
ftbsent ; «o <hat k require® the /^/ of an 
feftpeiienced pradiitioner, to discover tfie 
t^d «eat of the miscfciefl In the mean 
time, unless Tigorous ^ttid proper reme- 
dies are eetrly empfojed, the liver pn>- 
ceeds to suppuration, the matter fintfe 
^ its way frequently to the diaphragni 
and lungs, a purulent spitting sue* 
ceeds, and the whole parenchymatous 
substance of the liver is gradually dis- 
charged by expectoration. But even 
where this disease proves fatal, the 
lungs are seldom found tubercular, but 
the suppuration begins in the liver, and 
is principally confined to this organ, 
The exclusive efficacy of mercury in 
liver diseases of the continent of India, 

B 
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may perhaps be explained by supposing 
they arise fix>m an indigenous, and local 
poison, or miasma, peculiar to that 
country, unlike any thing known in any 
other part of the world, ^veu under 
similar latitudes and temperatures-.; and 
for which mercury is as much an anti* 
dote as to the syphilitic poison. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

PREVALENT USE OF MERCURY, 

IN THE 

DISEASES OF THIS COUNTRY. 



Having, I hope, established the 
point of the peculiar nature of the East 
India hepatitis, as one argument, against 
the propriety of implicitly following the 
Indian practice, in the acute imflamma* 
tion of the liver of this country, 1 shall 
proceed to state the mischievous effects, 
which a long and extensive experience, 
has taught me to apprehend from the 
use of mercury in many of the other 

I 

visceral diseases of this country; especially 
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when attended with general fever, and 
decided marks of constitutional irritation. 
• This 1 am particularly led to state, as I 
am convinced that the abuse of mercury 
has extended equally with its use, that the 
administration of this powerful remedy 
r is frequently confided to very unskil- 
ful hands, so that even in the nurseries, 
we now hear of calomel being resorted 
to on all occasions, as a familiar medi- 
cine, with as little reserve and discri- 
mination as magnesia or rhubarb. 

It may be laid down as a pretty general 
rule, for the guidance of medical practice 
in this country, that any preparation of 
mercury that acts upon the gums, in- 
flames the fauces, and produces salivation, 
is in itself injurious in most constitutional 
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diseases, where febrile excitement u 
present, whether original or symptom- 
atic.* 

This observation. Will apply equally 
to that hectic fever which is symp- 
tomatic of external or internal $uppu«^ 
i:ation, and to fevers with exacerbg^ 
tions, where there is no obvious local 
cause^ either of disorgani?;atlQa9 or dis-^ 
^ased structure, and more especially; 
when the body hecomea ewadatecj under . 
profuse ajcid colliquative dischairge$# 

♦ One exception however to this rule is in the 
case of a syqap^omatjc fever* which son\etiines arises 
/rom nodes* or an inflamed periosteum) as generaU/ 
combined u^i^h &yphilitic poison. I have.likewise seen 
the liquor%ydrarfryrl oxy-murlatts^ or that preparation 
of naercury better known by the name of corrosive 
strblimate^ do good \^ confirmed head-achs^ with recur* 
cent symptoms of ppthalmia* not siymptomM^ pf 
the stomach* but probably, arising from some morbid 
sUte of th(£ perio^t^um or bone. 
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The action of mercury to u healthy per- 
son is that of accelerating the piilse, 
producing buffy blood, or that appear- 
ance of it which indicates inflammation, 
increasing the secretions, and giving 
them a peculiar character of what has 
usually been termed acrimony; and 
which, whatever theoretical term we 
adopt, obviously deviates from die 
healthy state, by having a peculiar ten- 
dency to emaciate and weaken the body, 
and even to dispose it to dropsical efiii- 
sions. These being the ordinary eflfects of 
mercury, it must be admitted that its use 
is peculiarly cpntra-ipdicated in these con- 
stitutional diseases, which have a strong 
tendency to produce symptoms similar 
to those arising from the mercurial 



action. On the other hand, those habitt 
either of health or disease, admit best, 
the use of mercury, where there is little 
general fever, -or tendency to profuse 
and debilitating discharges. 

The very exception which might bc 
adduced to this general rule, in the.de* 
cided benefit obtained by mercury in the 
East Indian hepatitis, does, however, in 
some degree, confirm this statement; 
since it is admitted by the East Indian 
practitioners, that sdivation is excited 
with some difficulty in this disease ; that 
the hectic fever, proi^e sweats, ema» 
ciation, and symptoms of general irri- 
tation, which so generally attend tht 
vigorous use of mercury in our own 
country, are much \e^ in degree in India; 
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and diat £ti the imd^t <i»f taercmi^ 
comsBB for ^be cure of diaeased ImstB, 
pttdehts often recover tiicur he^tli^ and 
grow fat, and adxQug. 

The disease which most feeque^y 
calls fer the use of mercury in diis 
country^ is syphilis, and this is perhsqps 
of all constitutional maladies, that, which 
* produces the least gi^ieral fisver mkd ini- 
tation, and which has seldom any tea* 
dency to attack die tiscera cxf the body ; 
and accordingly, in originally healthy 
constitutions, syphilis may ea^tend its 
ravages for a vast .Length of tiiiie, before 
it extinguishes life* 

In habits of body naturally irritable, 
and liable to internal, and suppurative 

\ 

inflammation, with ks concomitant hectic 
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fever; syphilis, as a disease, is much l6ss 
mischievouB than the mercurial fever; 
it is therefore a matter of daily obser- 
vation, that in such patients the syphi- 
litic ulcers grow foul and phagasdenic, 
under the use of mercury, and the local 
disease increases till this remedy is dis- 
continued and a different plan of treats 
ment adopted. This observation appUes 
especially to strumous v halnts, in v\rhich 
npkercury is almost invariably prejudicisdj 
aod jcan only be exhibited with extreoi^ 
cautic»ei, and at cotisidarabla interv^yis ; 
adid indeed so injurious is this poweri^ 
metal to such, con^itutions, that if we 
were required to produce struma by 
artificial mesms, the aption of mercury 
would probably the soonest accompUsJi 
the purpose. 
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The general, and indefinite term of 
bilious, as applied in popular language^ 
to alniost every affection of the stomach 
or intestines, and even of the nwves, 
producing irritation, and symptoms of 
hypochondriasis, has given rise to a.very 
general and indiscriminate use of mer- . 
cury in this country. This has been 
done under a false impression, that all 

those symptoms originate and are coq-» 
nected with a diseased, or obstructed 
liver: the same term is applied, whe-^ 
ther the secretion be too copious^ or 
too scanty, whether the organ be too 
hard op too soft, too large or too 
small: in all cases, mercury, as a specific, 
chiefly on the authority of the East 
Indian practice, has been recommended, 
and is now in very general use,- 
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My own experience however has 
furnished me with the means of ascer« 
taining, that even calomel^ which is 

the most manageable preparation of 
mercury, cannot be employed with 
safety or success in a great variety of 
cases in which it has been recom- 
mended j it is, however, frequently pre-, 
ferred from having neither taste nor 
smell, and from its acting in a small 
bulk ; but it ought seldom to be used 
by itself as an habitual purgative, or lax- 
ative, as its operation in that case is 

extremely uncert^dn j sometimes it pro-* 
duces mucous and bloody stools, accom-' 
panied with tenesmus: and prolapsus ani, 
irritating and exhausting the power of 
the intestines, and laying the founda- 



iSon of painful and dangerous ttric- 
tures of the rectum. It is generally iton 
proper in dyspeptic complaints^ eape* 
cially in delicate and irritable habits ; at 
other times, instead of acting oa the 
bowels, it forcibly determiaes to the 
' mouth, and produces all the inconveni- 
ence of a salivation, when not expected) 
or wished for,. It enters into the com- 
position of most of our worm mediidnes, 
wMch are advertised for sale, and from 
the free and unskilful use of such in the 
bands of ignorant people, considerable 
debility, emaciation, and even convul^ 
sions in children, are induced** 

♦ It is proper to ^observe here, that stools pro- 
cured by calomel, in the most healthy constitutions, 
have SL fatcr which are peculiar to the operation of 
that medicine ; they do not arise from disease, but 
are considered by nurses and unskilful persoas, as 
depending on the existence of ferer, acrid bile, or eren 
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Oalpmel appears to me to be hurtful 

^ 

in gbtity, arid nervbtis afFections, with 
vety irritable bowels^ except in very 
^mall doses, Tfee action of mercury on 
the system is that of exciting an artificial 
fever, with chilliness and shivering, suc- 
ceeded by a hot stage; the pulse be- 
coming frequent, full, and strong, and 
afterwards quick and weak, terminating 
in colliquative sweats, so analogous to 
the hectic fever of thi^ country as to 
forbid the use of this remedy in similar 
symptoms, arising from some local 
affection of internal organs. *" 

worms ; on this account the calomel has been perse- 
rered in, to the great injury of the patient. 

♦ Calomel however, as combined with rhubarb or 
]alap9 or bqth, is more uniform and certain as a purga7 
tive, and especially in children, where it frequently 
carries off morlnd bile, and foetid excrement, but if 
taken by itself and not followed by a purgative draught, 
it often gripes and irritates the bowels. 
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I should not have entered so fuUjr 
into the subject of mercury^ if I had not 
perceived a dangerous tendency to ex- 
tend its application to diseases, in vrhich 
my own experience assures me it does 
mischief. 

- It generally aggravates every symp- 
tom of phthisis pulmonalis, either as 
induced by the strong action of any 
exciting cause^ or the spontaneous and 
progressive constitutional and morbid 
action of tubercles, producing hsemoptoe, 
and consequent suppuration. 

So far should we be from considering 
mercury, as a safe and effectual deobstru- 
ent in such cases, that I am persuaded 
suppuration, and the formation of bad pus 
frequendy follow its use. Calomel how- 
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^ver as purgadTe timted with jalaps will 
relieve catarhal coughs, but not firom 
any specific power a$ a mercurial, f<^ 
other purgatives will do the same^ 

In the cavity of the ahdomen, where 
corresponding changes, to those which 
take place in the thorax occur^ mercury 
will be found equally injurious, inde* 
pendent of its power of acting on the 
biliary and pancreatic system, or, on 

the intestines, as a purgative. 

« 

When exhibited by unction, or such 
other means as to invite its action on 
the circulating ^tem, it will be found 
In strumous affections of the mesenteric 
glands, or of the spleen, or under the 
formation of tumours of every descrip- 
tion, accompanied wi^ fever, to increase 
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the disease. ^*l wieh hawe^rmTj k 
be understood^ . that I only Puerto Ike 
mercurial acdoa on the gpneral system, 
and not to cases in which its pown* as 
a purgative, e^ecialty in the form of 
calomel, may be employed^ Catoifid 
combined with jalap, orseammouyy as 
a purgative in mesenteric habits, and ih 
children with large hard bellies^, wiH 
excite the action of the intestines^ so as 
to give a more copious evaieuaiticm of 
indurated fseces than can be done by 
other purgatives, but even under sudi 
circumstances it should be given with 
much guarded caution. 

In hepatic diseases, where serephur 
lous tubercles are formed, and, in other 
affections of the liver, where the sitTW> 
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ture has been destroyed by interstitial de- 
posit, with adhesive inflammation oblite- 
rating organization ; where the absorp-' 
tion of parts has taken place, diminishing 
the bulk of the organ ; with a structure, 
bothr spon^ and loose j if the jaundice 
accompanying these appearances be fixed 
aijd ur^renutting^ I have nev^r seen any 

advantage from the use of mercury. 
Oo the contrary, I am persuaded, that 
life, which under all these unfavourable 
circumstances, might have been pro- 
longed by other means, and by such, 
as a well-regulated diet, and the mode- 
rate use of gentle, mild, opening medi- 
cines, has been shortened by mercury. 

And I have kriown many cases of 
confirmed dropsy, with diseased viscera. 



• * « 

*where the believers in the specific power 
of mercury, have promised a cure, and 

» 

where they have so committed themselves 
by their Confidence in its power, as to 
have be6n disgraced by thetr temerity. 

In the morbid state of the kidney, 
and unnary passages, the scirrhous state 
()£ the prostate gland, tir similar diseased 
conditions of the uterus ; In the ukerated 

and cancerous state of these parts, the 
mercurial action shortens human life, 
notwithstanding ignorant and credulous 
practitioners are every day restoring to 
It, a;s the infallible Specific of deeply 
seated diseases. 

Any increase in the bulk of organs, 
•leading to a diseased structure, is "best 
prevented by diminishing the quantity of 
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nutritive matter in the system, and in- 
creasing the secretions ; the surplus of 
nutritive matter of the best quality is 
particularly and severely felt, on the 
hepatic system, and occasions congestion 
and oppression, with an impeded secretion 
of bile,the vena-portarum becomes loaded, 
and the pressure ''of surrounding parts 

* 

produces a factitious deposit, inducing 
obstructions of the abdominal viscera. 
I have known ascites from surrounding 
pressure and enlarged viscera often alle- 
viated, and sometimes cured, by a diet 
of bread and water. I believe there is a 
disease which may be called infarction 
of the viscera, where intestinal haemor- 
hagy takes place, proving a temporary re- 
medy. The liy«r is subject to haemorbagy, 

c 2 



reinidferihg the bile of a very^blkclccolotiri 
atfd producing dai"]^ coagUla, on ^d^ihg 
^ater to ^uchf bite, tft^ fi^k poitv^dfer of 
fed gldbiiler fa'tfs' dbwn tb thfe Btitfomj 
\h gucfr a: diseased ^tate of tfti?- ofgan f 

• ■ * 

ThikrfOBS ticrt! indicate any Abi'isioii 
Of ftipttif le 6f VesSelB ; the of gin jttaybe 
as yet, sound and 6rttlfe, it is ratficef ± 
defect in the action Of the\ *6tfet!ofy 
organ; atid may arise ftoift pre^stfir^, 
infarction, or efftision. It is^ a state of 
congestion, not of ififlamftiatioii, drid h 
best cured by gentle purging, which will 
diminish the quantity of blood returned 
by the vena-portarum, and the liver will 
thereby be relieved, by an arti6cial 
diarrhaea, acting on the extremities of 
the exhalants of the intestines. la such 
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^ases, jalap and salts, are prieferable l;o 

palomel. The paacreas, from aTsimUarit}jr 

iof structure, and office, to the salivary 

^ands, majt be acted upon by mercury, 

and from that circumstance, act upon ihe 

exti;^mities of the hepatic ducts. When 

.a visci;is is enlarged, painful, and diseased, 

nourishment should be abstracted or 

lessened. Bad viscera are often cured 

by low living, and even by debilitating 

means. The spleen is very subject to 

haemorrhagy; and grumous coaguU 

/becoming encysted, and surrounded by 

membranous inflammation, increase its 

bulk, with loss of structure, producing 

discolouration without jaundice, and 

with the urine of a straw colour. Tu- 

sjiours in the abdomen in a stationa]:;y 



/ 
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State, frequently do harm oiily by their 
bulk. I have frequently known the 
strumous constitution in the abdominal 
viscera, as well as the thoracic, especi- 
ally the spleen and liver, aggravated by- 
mercury, and mercury pushed ,00 fir, 
frequently induces gangrene, and ren- 
ders ulcers foul and phagasdenic. 

Calomel combines best with rhubarb 
or jalap as a purgative; and in strong 
constitutions, accompanied with visceral 
congestion, and in sedentary habits,under 
circumstances of high living and full diet, 
such combinations occasionally taken, 
will be found useful ; but, in delicate, and 
pallid, and irritable habits, where vitiated 
bile is improperly supposed to prevail, 
mercurial purgatives are frequently too 
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violent in their operation. It is too 
common a practice for females and se- 
dentary persons, to have recourse to laxa- ' 
tive pills, which are chiefly composed of 
resinous purgatives ; their frequent repe- 
tition weakens the tone of the bowels 
and , induces piles : costiv^ness is be$t 
obviated by e^^ercise and diet; it is 
chiefly, seated in the rectum, an4 easily 
removed by emollient glyst^s. Many . 

constitutions do not require the alvine 

ft 

evacuation oftener than every two or 
three days j and, in such, laxative medi- 
cines do more harm than good. 

It is a majtter in dispute among thosg 
who recommend calomel as a specific in 
liver complaints, whether it acts by 
purging or exercising any local oper^r 
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tion on the.l)iliary fluctis, or, by acting 
on the general system, anti ultimately 
by salivating. 

Of the former opinion is rtiy 'jfriend, 
Dr. James Gurry, Physician to ^Guy*s 
Hospital, who has favoured me with his 
ingenious observations dn the subject, 
which I have given in a subsequent 
note.* In c^es where calomel is too 
rough or stimulating, he recon^mends 
principally "Hydrargyri Oxydum 
CiNEREUM of the London Pharmaco- 
poeia, nov. edit. This preparation of 
mercury, was first proposed by me many 
years ago, and is a milder mercurial, 
than calomel, on the bowels, but per- 
haps more apt to salivate on that ac- 

• Sec Dr. Curry's Letter, 
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etMittt. 'Other piaKititionera «eem -to 
ttiiiik th^t mercury makes the most 
-fevourable impression <m diseases, when 

ihe mouth become sore : 5 am disposed 

\ • • • 

to 'believe that where it« action is spe- 

tific, as in -syphilis, hepatitis, and the 
'hepatic fluxes dOntiia, the inflammatioJEi 
of the gums with a flight ^salivations is 
the best criterion of its salutary ope- 
ration, yiy- experience however assures 
me, that mercury will "very seldom sali- 
vate in the violent visceral diseases of 

this country ; and, in tKe fevers of dhiil- 

♦ 
dren, it very seldom aflfects the mouth j 

in not above one in an hundred irader 
hydrocephalus, can mercury be made 
to salivate : perhaps it is only under the 
most favourable state of fevers th^t mer- 
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«ni^dy into rth^ Jia^cfe of ^a^TSf^ and 
old /women, 3tt ca .-patiatzeaiiforTtiiie-cwrjB 
4s£uil diseased. sTzheiabsifievof oiiiisrcury^ 
;ev^n4hdndia,iia8 been : admitted byihe 
^rite» ofithat^cQipttnjrii* and owseAawe 
iSaily ^'OfporturiitiQS v©f ^ c^serving )ibt 
-mimber of \^bambd^nw>nstitutio» 
^who- return from Jridia^to aEtirope, froni 
Ifhe use df roercuiyj ^considacfli >a|s :so 
Tteoessary to cheefc thfe lroerdistea8«8 df 
that -continent. Mahy tiecMrer Aw 
strength 4n their passage^home-j ^odien 
arrive in a mere convalescent state, and 
-require the aid of niedicine :and diet 
j)erfectiy to restore their health* One 
Tefy comtnon eflfeeit of the eicceas of 

• See Dr/Duncan*s Letter. 
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mercury is, mental derangement ; both 
in India and Europe. It must however 
be admitted, that mercury can be used 
with more safety in warm, than in cold 
countries ; perhaps from the inflamma- 
tory diathesis, and the tense fibre being 
more prevalent in the latter than in the 
former. 

I desire here to repeat, that what I 
have advanced is not to be understood 
^s a disparagement of the virtues of 

mercury, but only as that excellent and 
true maxim, that the best things are the 
most liable to ^buse, and a proof among 
many others of the miscliief arising from 
the injudicious and indiscriminate use 
of active remedies. 
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Copy of a Letter from Mr. Paisley, 
formerly Head Surgeon at Madras.* 

Sir, 

"I HAVE been fayoured with yours hj 

Ensign G . As your letter shews a candid 

ihquisitiyeness that merits information, I shall be 

somewhat explicit in answer. 

*' Mr. G 's is one of those cases which occur 

every day in this country, and oftcner than is ima- 
gined in other hot climates ; not seldom I beliere in 
camps, and in particular seasons in Europe, when 
bilious disorders prevail. But it is generally over* 
looked, on the supposition that fluxes are simpla 
diarrhoeas, arising from miasmata^ putrid bile or 
crudities, or something acrimonious in the first 
passages ; and of course are treated with emetics, 
laxatives, antispasmodics, and bitters. Indeed, if 
they were only produced by such simple causes, w^ 
might generairy expect speedy and effectual cures, 
by a perseverance in the abore remeole*, properly 
adapted. 

** But on the contrary, we see them often run or 
to a great length ; and often of precarious issue : 



• This letter is taken from Mr. Curtis's Account of the 
Diseases of India ; a Qpok containinj^ many valuable obtenra- 
tiont/ '' 
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and to o«r mortifitatioii find, Umt such treatmcBt 
proYes paUiatiYie only for a day. This being eri- 
dently enough the case, we ought naturally to con- 
jecture, that the source of this obstinacy mast be 
looked foe, beyond the intestinal canal. Such b 
really the fact. A deep-rooted obstruction generally 
supports the disease, in spite of unwearied eiacua- 
tions ; and all assistance becdmes only palliatiTe till 
this is removed. 
. *' A want of attention to this circumstance, allows 
fluxes to go on to the ^cond and third stages as they 
are called; but, which in reality are no more than 
different stages of duration and weakness ; for the 
disease has beett uniformly the same from its com* 
meneement^ tIz. An obstructed liTcr and mesentery \ 
hni. chiefly the former, with some degree of inflam- 
mation : the flux itself being little more than a sjrmp- 
torn of the disease, and the effect of diseased secre* 
tions. 

<< We have seldom reason to be doubtful of this 
cause; for if we have not pain to direct us, an 
experienced touch will discover the obstructions, 
the tenderness or enlargement of the liver. I say an 
experienced touch ; because it requires frequent 
practical examination, to satisfy one with respect to 
the different degrees of hardness, firmness and sensi- 
bility, that constitute a disease of this bowel. 

^' However, appearances aVe seldom so equiv-ocal, 
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as to puzzle practice in general. I venture to affirm, 
that the grand source of health and disease, i^con- 
nected with the natural or diseased condition of the 
liver ; and- that every chronic or lingering illness^ 
arises in a considera][)le degree from some defect 
there. In many acute disorders it has also its share. 
But in every kind of sickness, whether local or 
general, that is peculiar to this country, it is material 
to examine it. ^ For, no perfect cures can be made, 
without having a strict eye to it. 

^' The flux he has laboured under for fifteen 
months, might originally have been cured in as many 
days ; and even novv will give but little trouble, as 
he has strength enough left to, bear the operation 
of medicines. 

*' His caase, from the beginning to this time, has 
been an obstructed liver ; and could have been at 
no time elTcctually cured, but by mercurial deobstru- 
cnts. A strict diet, exercise, palliative and laxative 
medicines, to blunt and evacuate bile disordered in 
its secretion, when the inQammatory tendency had 
ceased, might have relieved for a time ; and even 
produce a temporary cure. But they never could 
restore him to that health, or the vivid clearness of 
countenance peculiar to health ; nor even prevent 
the relapses he has been subject to, during so pro- 
tracted an illness, at so many different periods of 
which, hac| his feelings been questioned^ they would 

D 
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hsLwe^ been sufficient to have pointed out the source 
and cause of his disease. For I find bj his own 
account, his case has been in the beginning a great 
deal inflammatory.. At present, his liver is onlj 
enlarged and hard, but no pain ^here. His flux is 
accompanied with gripes and tenesmus, and his look 
is bloated and sallow. His urine too, is yery high- 
coloured. This appearance, by the bye, never fails 
to attend liver-disorders of any standing ; though it 
now and then happens in nervous habits, and in 
diseases of the bile itself. But in general, it is a 
material index to diseases where bile prevails. 

*' When obstructions of the liver exist, the first 
digestion goes on very imperfectly; therefore, the 
first indication in this case is, to clear the bowels of 
phlegm, and other causes of irritation. The second, 
to remove the obstructions of the liver ; -also to 
restoce the lost tone of the intestines, and to 
strengthen the system in general. 

** In recent cases where tenesmus i« troublesome, 
castor-oil is a good purge ; it operates effectually, 
and discharges much gelatinous stuff, from the flex- 
ures of the duodenum and colon; and as it enters 
not the blood, it creates little disturbance in the 
system. It is therefore in recent cases a good purge. 
But in this case, where the bowels have been much, 
relaxed and weakened, rhubarb, quickened with 
calomel, or soluble tartar, is better to answer tht 
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flr«t intention ; repeated once, or oftener, according 
to the nature and complexion of the excretions. 

^' Proper evacuations being made ; the second 
indication of remoYing the obstructions of the liver, 
is "to be answered by mercury, administered but 
slowly ; as his complaints are of long standing, and 
his habit much relaxed. A drachm of mercurial 
ointment may be rubbed into his side daitjr; and 
ten grains of a pill composed of equal parts of 
rhubarb and calomel may be given, one night and 
momingy or the following : 

Be. Species aromat. gr. iv. 
Vitrei Antim. cerat. 
Calomel, praep. utriusque gr. iij. 
Confect. Alkermes, q. s. ad bolum, man. et 
vesp. siimendum. 

This is to be continued till the mercury fixes ia 
his mouth ; and by this means the obstructions will be 
gradually removed, and the load of serous humours 
that flow to his guts, in their present relaxed and 
irritable state, will be diverted to his mouth; 
whereby his bowels will gain a truce from evacua* 
tions. 

^' As the obstructions remove, the urine and stools 
will grow more natural, and every secretion less 
diseased. In these chronic obstructions, the frictioA 
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in the applicatioji of the tncrcnrial ointment, is aha 
not without its use. , 

•^ As you desire my opinion of opiates and astrin* 
gent^, I shall give it you from experience, in a feW 
words. 

*' Opiates are dangerous medicines in fluxes, and 
always to be used with fearful caution. Early in 
the disorder, where the disease is putrid or inflamma- 
tory, they should be given in no situation. Sus- 
pending evacuations for a night, may bring on a 
fatal inflammation. In chronic cases, freedom from 
gripes, the smell and naturs of the evacuations by 
stool, are th6 only criteria to direct their use r* for 
no retentions are to be made of any thing acrimo- 
nious. In short, in a climate where all the capital 
disorders arise from putrid bile, or obstruction;, 
nothing must be shut up. 

*^ As to astringents, they are often dangerous 
medicines in fluxes, and always precarious. They 
can be used with no kind of safety, till all kinds of 
obstructions are removed, and with them every thing 
that is putrid and diseased ^ In the acute cases they 
have fatal cflects. In the more chronic, they pam- 
per and protract the disorder, with all its concomit- 
ants, gripes, tenesmus, &c, 

^* When the disease becomes a simple diarrhoea 
without gripes ; or these originating only from wind, 
«qual parts of Prunorum Sylvest* and the Conserv* 
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Aurantibr. or Confect. Cardiaca, is an elegant and 
$a(e astringent. TheTinct Cascarillae, cold bathing, 
and exercise, recover the constitution from relaxa- 
tion. 

*' Having made these remarks on opiates and 
astringents, I come next to the second indication in 

the case of Mr. G '■ ; the obstruction of his 

liver being removed, and the other complaints abated, 
it is to be answered by mild bitters of the least 
astringent kind. Bark, which in most ca^s of 
weakness and irritation, is an invaluable medicine, 
is in liver diseases a poison. The Flor. ChamsemeU 
Sem, Carvi, Sal Polychrest. of each. Si-? will make 
a couple of cups of bitter tea, to be drunk before 
and after noon. This, with proper diet and exercise, 
will be sufficient to restore him, 

^' Captain Long, whom you may know, laboured 
under a disorder of the same kind, but worse, beiifg 
complicated with much weakness, and the }oss in a 
great measure of the i^se of his extremities. The 
source and cause of his complaint had also been 
overlooked, and he had also trifled with the usual 
Tnedicincs for fluxes, till iie was reduced to ex- 
treme weakness. After reducing the obstruction of 
the liver by mercury, putting the patient in a proper 
Jrain for the use of astringents^ his cure was eO'ectu* 
filly completed, with 



Be Cons. Aarantior. Ju 
PuW. Cort. Per, 5ft/ 
PuIt. Rad. Serpent. Virg. 3ij» 
Tart. Vitriol. 5i. 
Syr. Aurant, q. s. ad electuar. 
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Of this he took Sft in the day, and continued it 
some time. And ev^ / night when his excretions 
were not free, he tooK ten grains of a pill composed 
of al^es, soap, and calomel. 

** These are two instances of liver fluxes which 
yon hare seen. I have met with numberless ui^for- 
tanates in camps, and different parts of the country, 
ia the rery same predicament ; who have M^ith great 
difficulty survived this wreck of constitutioii. 

*^ But it is impossible in' a letter to enumerate th^ 
different varieties of complicated bilious disorders, 
that practice daily presents to observation. Nor can 
in this way convey a prpper idea of the nice and 
particular treatment, diseases arising from putrid 
bile and obstructions require. Different circum- 
stances and constitutions diversify prescription, 
papital diseases require the most circumspect atten- 
tion. Omissions or mistakes are not to be remedied 
by any future efforts ; especially where putrid bile 
lurks in the habit. Disturbing it suddenly by evacu- 
ations, putting it in motion before it is well diluted 
and corrected, proves often like poison^ suddenly 
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fatal. Of this I ^have seen insUjj^s in men \7)io 
were not at the time confined ' leir beds. As a 
striking instance also of the au^ji^^^ necessary in 
the most trifling complaints arising from bile, I can 
assure you, I have known what are called trifling 
medicines^ prescribed for ailments which were con- 
sidered equally trifling, productive of yery serioug 
disorders, 

^' For example, I have &een a course of bitters* 
ordered for what was imagined a windy relaxed 
stomach, produce obstructions ; and in inflammatory 
habits, a real inflammation of that bowel* Such 
accidents as these awaken a man's cantion. But it is 
a practical fact, that no strong astringent bitter can 
be used here with impunity, unless the case is really 
simple relaxation. Mixing the gentlest kinds with 
neutral salts is only safe. Indeed, it is perhaps a 
problem in physic, how long the nse of astringents 
may be continued with safety, or without danger of 
inducing some other disorder* 

^^ Before I conclude this letter, though somewhat 

« 

foreign to the subject of yours, I cannot avoid put- 
ting you on your guard against a disorder of the 
liver, which, from its being overlooked, I hav^ pnca 
jseen in Europe* and several times here, attended 
with fatal consequences. The compl^^int I mean, 
is what is called the liver -cough ^ The obstruction 
in this case, is pretty generally accompanied with' 
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some degree of J* '^.mmation and pain ; though sel- 
dom acute, unle' „ _ ied with the fingers : or when 
the external membrane is also affected . But it 
'6ften happens without pain or inflammation. The 
cough is entirely a symptomatic complaint, and is the 
misleading symptom of the disease* 

*^ The patient pronounces his own case a cold, 

)■ 
and is put on a course of ineffectual, pectorals, takes 

exercise, and shifts his situation for health, until his 
^irer either suppurates, or becomes a mass, of ixre- 
eoverable obstructions. In every irritable or inflam- 
matory habit, any mistake at the coihmencement of 
the disease, is of the most dangerous consequence. 
The liver, diaphragm 'and lungs, adhere and suppu- 
rate. A purulent^ spitting succeeds ; and instead 
of a pure uniform pus, the substance of the liver 
js expectorated with a deep hollow cough, in form 
of glandular membranes, of a purplish bloody 
parenchymatous look. This disease, like all other 
inflammations of the liver, is very tractable in the 
beginning by evacuations, relaxing antiphlogistic 
medicines, and mercury. 

*^ Such cases as the above I have met with, and 
have been happy enough to effect some cures even . 
in this advanced stage. 

^' It is to be observed, in all disorders of the lungs 
©f any standing, the liver is always affected ; but in 
this case the lungs are but secondarily so, and never 
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glye any trouble, if the obstruction of the lirer if 
remoYed. 

'* In Ihem there are neither tubercles nor infarc- 
tions. The breathing, except in inflammatory cases, 
is never affected, and the symptomatic complaint 
of cough and pain in the shoulder, may always be 
mitigated by lying on the back, with the head low, 
and the legs raised. 

«< To the above I shall ^dd another disorder, 
which is entirely of the liver kind. 

*' Agues are by no means frequent in the dry 
sandy soil of this coast; but quotidian remittents 
often happen here, from inflammatory' obstruction 
of the liver, I say remittent $9 because the fever neyer 
goes entirely off"; though the quotidian ague fits are 
very regular in thedr attacks. The patient in such 
cases tells you only he has> got the fever and ague, 
with a pain at the pit of his stomach. But his report 
is not to be trusted without farther examination ; 
both in the standing and lying posture. On pres- 
sing with your fingers towards his right side, he 
will complain of much pain and tenderness ; and his 
urine will be very high coloured. Sometimes he 
will hare a pain in his right shoulder ; and gene- 
rally he has a liver cough. This is a complicated 
case ; though there is in reality no contra-indications 

in th« cure of it. The inflammation and obstruction 

) . ...... .... 
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of the liter, are the proximate cause of the disease, 
and all its difTerent symptoms. Veaesection is im. 
mediately necessary ; an4 if the stomach seems 
loaded, an emetic may safely be administered after 
it ; but it should be such as will operate easily, and 
open the belly. Suph I found the following in all 
bilious cases : ' 

Vin. Ipecac, et Antimon. utriusquc 5 f^ 
Oxym. Scillit. 5 vi. M. 

^^ Notwithstanding the continued feyer, a drachm 
of mercurial uintment may be rubbed into the side, 
morning and evening, after fomenting it. Saline 
draughts with nitre, or tartar emetic, ought to be . 
giYcn every three or four hours ; and the bleeding 
repeated if necessary. The ague and cough require 
no attention. They will diminish as the mercury 
takes effect; and entirely cease when a spitting 
comes on. Any bilious attacks that happen during 
the interval, are to be relieved by emetics, castor- 
pil, or soluble tartar and glysters, as circumstances 
may require. We meet here with quotidians of two 
years standing, attended with a very irregular 'state 
of the bowels, and on every accession of the fit, 
such an astonishing secretion of bile, a& to produce 
a real cholera morbus. 
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*^ On the subject of agues I shall obserre to you^ 
that bark is seldom necessary in the cure of them, 
and often unsafe ; except in cases of great weakness 
and relaxation, or where the nervous system is 
much affected. On the contrary, eracuants, neutral 
salts, and deobstruents are seldom ineffectual. 
However, where the indications are not sufficiently 
marked, and where difficulty arises about the pro- 
priety of exhibiting particular medicines, the follow- 
ing criteria, with restrictions, may serve as a guide. 

'^ When the bark does not succeed in stopping 
the fits, and preventing relapses, deobstruents, neu- 
tral salts, and relaxing medicines, with cvacuants, 
according to circumstances, are more likely to 
answer. , But whether in agues, or in diseases in- 
duced by obstructions of the viscera, if the urine is 
high coloured in the intervals of the fit, or during 
the course of the disease, astringents of every kind 
are t6 be avoided, as infinite mischief may be done 
by them, especially if the diathesis be inflammatory, 
or if putrid bile lurks in the primse viae ; from which 
often arises wonderful aad astonishing effects ip. the 
system. Sudden fevers are lighted up, and all the 
variety of nervous affection, at;cording to the degree 
of its acrimony, and the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the 
patient. 

'* The case of a gentleman who was under my 
care not many days ago, will exemplify this. He was 
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young, healthy, and florid, when he was suddenly 
taken ill with fever, dry skin, and his tongue as 
"wliite as a sheet ; his urine like porter, with a highly 
alkaline smell. Great heat and fulness about the 
pra3cordia« Pulse sometimes high, sometimes low, 
"but always as quick as possible. Great restlessness 
and agitation of the ^^ole frame/ Sometimes the 
deepest dejection of spirits, even to crying ; some- 
times raving, horrors, and general spasms. Some- 
times -crying for wine, fb support him ; som,2times 
crying for water to allay an unquenchable thirst. 
All these transitions were displayed during my first 
visit, which happened in a few hours after his being 
first seized. 

** This appears clear enough to be a case of putrid 
bile, operatfng in the system ; and is one of those 
cases where the patient is either out of danger, or 
extinguished in a few hours, 

^* The whole indication of cure in such cases is, 
to dilute and evacuate the irritating cause ; by attera- 
perating medicines, to quiet the disturbance in the 
system occasioned by it. 

^' Stimulants have no place here, notwithstanding 
the variety of nervous affections. They unavoidably 
aggravate every symptom. Emetics ruifle too much 
to be ventured on, when the whole system is disor- 
dered ; besides the danger of their setting in motion 
at once, a deluge of putrid bile, which is never don^ 
without instant risk. 
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^* For this gentleman I ordered a purging glystef 
iramedlatcJy ; and his legs to be fomented in salt 
and water ; till a solution of one ouncp of mannat 
and half an ounce of soluble tartar^, in twelve ounces 
of ^yater, could be sent him. 

''Of this he was directed td take four table* spoon- 
fuls every hour, till it should operate four times ; 
which brought Uway some frothy bile of an intole- 
rable stench, like the workings of a beer cask in 
its appearance. This was far from being sufficient 
to produce any^ considerable effect. He was how- 
ever scnsjbly relieved, and it was no small satis- 
faction, from the nature of the excretions, to find 
the disease in my power. As soon as the effect of 
tlie laxative was over, I directed him to take every 
three hours, a table-spoonful of the following : 

R. Camphorae gr. x. 
Muicil. Gum. Arabic. 3i- 
Amygdal. dulc. dccorticat. ij. 
Ti'rantur optime simul, et adde ' 
Julap. Salin. 5 x. 
Tart. Emetic, gr. j. 
Syr. Sach. 3ij« M. 

This to be continued in the intervals of purging, 
And to use clear Rhenish whey as common drink. 
He passed a more tolerable night, less restless, less 
oppresscdi and his head less affected. The day foU 
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lowing ho was indeed worse* Another and more 
ftctrre purge was prescribed, composed of 

FoU Sennae 5j* 
Mannae 3ij« 
Tare Solubil. Sij. 
Sam. CarvL 3f&* 



Infused in eight ounces of boiling water, one half to 
be taken early in the morning, and the other two 
hours after* 4 

*' This operated fire times. The stools were of 
the same nature and smell, but plentiful* and every 
symptom abated considerably. After the operation 
of this purge, his urine and tongue remained the 
same ; but he was much more composed, with fewer 
spasms, and fewer attacks of the depression of spirits. 
His skin was moister, and his pulse regular and less 
frequent. 

** It only remained now to prepare the remainder 
of the bile for expulsion. He was therefore-directed 
to drink frequently, and take his medicines regu- 
larly for a couple of days ;^ and the third day, in 
the mornings the same purge was repeated, with the 
' addition of half a drachm more of senna. This 
operated very effectually, and brought away much 
gelatinous stuff and bile ; and the evening of that 
day his urine became natural and clear* His com* 
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plaints all Tanished, though his tongue was but little 
altered. Nothing further was necessary, but to 
leave a purge with him, to continue the Rhenish 
whey, and to use light diet until he recovered more 
strength. But as these disorders, with many others 
of the putrid bilious kind, originate in the liver, 
relapses cannot be prevented, nor perfect recove- 
ries made, without removing every obstruction^ 
and restoring the secretions to health. For though 
all acrimonious and putrid accumulations, arising 
fro!ll diseased secretions^ are removed by well-timed 
evacuajtions, yet indigestion and frequent collections^ 
may soon occasion the same scene to be acted o?er 
again, if obstructions ^re not removed, and healthy 
bile restored, to perform nature*s first and greatest 
operation in the animal economy. We therefore 
should never ^hink it sufficient to save the patient 
from immediate aiid present danger. It is incumbent 
on us also to remoye the latent defect, which is the 
principal source of all ; the obstructed state of the 
liver and mesenteric glands. The excretions and 
urine are minutely to be attended to ; and as cir- 
cumstances require, gentler or stronger mercurial 
deobstruents, with mild bitters and neutral salK, 
with occasional evacuants, are to be exhibited ; and 
strict diet is to be recommended, till the health and 
constitution be perfectly restored ; otherwise our 
services are flattering rather than useful^-^if I may 
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be allowed the comparison^ like the splendid actions 
of the general} which often acquire to him^ repnta- 
tion and honour, but are productive of no real 
advantage to the state. 

" I CQuld furnish you with a variety of such cases, 
and a multitude of such histories, of other compli- 
cated bilious disorders which came daily under my 
notice, but they would swell this letter to a volume, 
though it ^Ireadyi^ exceeds the bounds I had pre- 
scribed to it. I shall therefore only further observe 
to you in general, that bile, in different states and 
conditions, produces the appearance, and apes 
almost every other disorder, and of consequence, 
much attention and experience are required, to 
distinguish properly its operation and effects. In 
this country there are but few simple fluxes, simple 
agues, or coughs, or indeed simple disorders. And 
you may be assured, that when the liver or primse 
viae are not considered as the grand sources of disease, 
continual and serious blunders will be committed. 
Mercury, in judicious hands, is a safe and tradable 
medicine ; and as it is the only powerful and effec- 
tual deobstrucnt in glandular obstructions, it is of 
consequence the only medicine that can be depended 
on, in the latent defects of the system, which entail 
diseases or impede recovery. IloWever, it often 
requires assistance from other medicines ; sUch as 
are antispasmodic or aqueous to wash the glands 
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and increase the secretions in general. . And it also 
requires assistance adapted to the effects the disease 
has produced on the constitution. For example, 

* 

in venereal and other habits, where the solids are 
much relaxed, the blood poor and flimsy, mercury 
without bark will spread every ulcer, induce flbrillce, 
and increase every symptom. In acute diseases^ 
evacuations, neutral salts, and relaxing medicineSf 
render it safe and effectual. In irritable habits, 
it requires management, as its operation is chiefly 
on the solids* But the idea of its injunng the con* 
4ititution, by destroying the crasis of. the bloody is 
without foundation. On the contrary, it is but too 
apt to leave behind it an inflammatory diathesis: 
so much so indeed, . that I would recommend to you 
a general rule in all severe attacks of disease, 
where mercury has preceded, to bleed early and 
freely. For, watching, fatigues^ and bodily exercise 
of the severest kinds, have not greater effects in 
wasting the thinner parts of the bloody and pro- 
ducing a density of it, than mercurial courses. The 
mild air of this country is very favourable to the 
operation of merucry, and there are many diseases 
here, for which it is infallible, with fair play and 
judicious management. 

*' You may observe, I have been somewhat general 
on my answer to yours. But I was willing to throw 
into it as mucli information as the compass of a letter 

F. 
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-would admit of. Upon the whole, it cmitains a few 
remarks which you may improve to your adTantage. 
To ^have been circumstantially .minute was impos* 
tible, it being rather a subject for a whole Tolume^ 
than for a few sheets. Hospitals and practice can 
only realize these hints ; and if I can at any time 
render you any assbtance, I shall be ready to do it» 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 

« J. PAISLEY." 

^^ P. S. I have added the state of our hospital 
(Military) at Madras, to shew yon the prevailiiig 
diseases along the Coast for this month. 

Venereals .•••....... 60 

Quotidian remittents 2 

Simple bilious fevers • — ;.......'•. 30 

Bilious feversy with visceral obstructions 15 

Simple fluxes .. 20 

Liver fluxes, and fluxes from visceral 

obstructions 9S 

Chronic visceral ' obstruction from 

impaired habit •••- ...«• 69 
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The following Remarks were communicated 
by Dr. James Curry, Physician to 
Guy's Hospital. 

*^ Your obseryations on the employment of 

mercury in acute hepatitis^ are extremely jujst, as 

far as respects its operation on the system at large ; 

which is the view usually taken of the remedy in 

hepatic affections whatever their nature may be* 

But, from the general and comprehensive term 

mercury^ an- exception must be made in favour of 

calomel, in acute inflammation of the liver. Indeed 

when we consider the violence and rapidity of thd 

^sorder in maoy instances, it does not seem possible 

to excite a general mercurial action, sufficiently soon 

to overtal^c and arrest its progress ; and if it were, 

it would not appear adviseable 'to make the attempt 

lest the suddenness and violence of such action might 

ultimately be productive of greater mischief than 

would attend the original disease under any other 

mode of treatment. From this objection, however, 

calomel is entirely free ; as the good effects from it 

may be obtained not only more speedily than in the 

other way, but without occasioning any general 

operation, and, consequently, without that injury 

which certain constitutions experience frommercury 

when carried to that degree. 

e2 
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Whether from the greater tone of fibroin tempe- 
rjtte and cold, than in hot climates, — from the in^ 
creased action o( the liver as a secretory organ in 
these last,— K>r from both of these circumstances,-^ 
certain it is, that hepatitis in Europe partakes much 
more of the nature of simple inflammation, than he- 
patitis jn India; aiid of course, the simple antiphlogis- 
tic plan of cure will of itself be oftener successful in 
the former than in the latter variety of the disease* 
From my own practice, ho wevtr, in this country, as 
well as from comparing it with that of others* I am as 

firmly convinced as I can be of any medical fact, thfU, 
by the early and free administration of calomel^ I 
have saved many a pound of blood which must other- 
wise have been taken away, to alleviate the urgent 
symptoms of hepatic inflammation. In proof of this 
I could adduce a great number of cases ; but some 
have occured to me lately, both in the Hospital and 
in private practice, wliich are^particularly illustrativo 
of the benefit derived from calomel in all inflamma- 
tory affections in which the liver is any wise con- 
cerned;— as in the cases alluded to, from the pain 
being seated in the left side of the thorax, and no 
symptom present which clearly indicated hepatic 
affection, they were at first considered as peripneu- 
monic or pleuritic, and treated accordingly, by local 
and general blood-letting, purging with infusion of 
««nna, blisters to the part, and the use of antimonial 
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diaphoretics. Notwithstatiding these remedies, ho\r* 
ever, do considerable or permanent relief was obtained, 
until their failure led me to suspect^ that the liver was 
the primary seat of the complaint, and the remote 
thoraeic pain only symptomatic. Upon this impres- 
sion, I immediately put in practice the mode which I 
had before employed with success in obYious cases of 
hepatic inflammation, — of giring three or four grains 
of calomel erery four or six hour*), as the urgency of 
the symptoms required ;-^-and with the effect ef 
entirely^ removing the pain and dlmculty of breathing ' 
iq. the course of the night. 

As in most other cases, calomel giTen in such doses 
and at such intervals proves considerably purgative, 
it might foe concluded, that its good effects here were 
entirely owing tq its cathartic power. This is in a 
great measure true, but is so only in a particular sense 
of the tem cathartic^ and therefore requires explana. 
tion. The bowels may be repeatedly cleared by 
other ' purgatives without much relief; and even 
calomel is often attende4 ifith little if any more 
advantage, if it pass very speedily through the intes- 
tines. The mode in which aloqe it prov^ effectual, 
is, by emulging the biliary ducts ; and the evidence 
and measure of its salutary operation is, the quantity 
of bile which it evacuates by stool. Thqugh its 
effects then, be ultimately that of a cathartic, yet it 
|s not simply as such that it is useful, but by actinir 
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specific-^ly, and being (if I may be allowed an mid- 

quated expression) a cholagoguef or evacuaat of bile* 

» 

Why a medicine possessing such a property should 
be espedaUy serviceable in hepatitis, mast I think be 
pretty obvious ; but if it should be thought to requira 
illustration, we hareayery familiar one in the iRstanct 
of another glandular organ; I mean tl^e female 
mamma* Practitioners hare daUy opportunity of 
seeing the immediate and great relief afforded by 
drawing out the milk where this gland becomes in- 
flamed after lying-in, orduring the period of lactation: 
indeed, in many cases of inflamed breast^ little else 
is necessary than emptying the lactiferous ducts at 
the beginning, and repeating it from time to time as 
the milk rc.accumulates y — the inflammatory action 
of the vessels often subsiding spontaneously, 'when 
this cause of distention and irritation is removed. 
Though the means employed in hepatitis are necessa- 
rily different, yet the effect is the same ; — the general 
distension of the liver is lessened by emulging it of its 
biki which, at the same time that it is secreted in 
larger quantity from the increased action of the vena 
ports, prevented from passing freely into the duode- 
num, in consequence of the hepatic and common ducts 
partaking of the inflammatory state. The general 
cholagogue power of calomel, is well known to all 
those who have piPactised in hot climates, and partis 
cularly in India ; and it now begins to be admitted by 
practioners in this country, who ^re attentive to its 
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operation. But its baTing this effect in acuto 

hepatitis^ can only depend on its lessening or remov« 
ing in the first instance, that inflammatory con- 
striction of the ducts which occasions the bile to be 
retained in the liver; for (as I have alrca^ observed) 
other medicines^ the general cathartic effect of which 
is much greater than calomel, are by no means of 
equal service. It amounts, I think, to a proof of 
this opinion, that even calomel fails if it pass through 
the bowels quickly; and that I have often been 
pbliged to assist its relaxing power on the biliary 
ductSy by joining it with opium and antimoniai 
powder, especially the former, which I give to the 
mnount of a jgrain or more every six hours^ or as 
often as the urgency of the pain renders necessary. 
Under this management, I have repeatedly found the 
urgent symptoms abate considerably, many hours 
before any alvine evacuation took place, and of 
course before the calomel could be said to act as a 
cathartic : in some cases tpo, where no evacuation 
followed, it became necessary to give cathartic 
medicines afterwardsi vfx order to secure the relief 
which the calomel had procured^ and to prevent tho 
pain and dyspncea from returning ; which they were 
|ipt to do, if the liver was not emptie4 while under 
the relaxing influence of tl^e cadome] and opium* It 
not unfrequently happens, that the stomaclf partakes 
so much of the inflampiatory cqi^dition of the iiyor, 
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and becomes in consequence so extremely irritably 
as to reject every thing by Tomiting almost as soon 
as swallowed* In this state of continual retching*, 
which greatly aggravates the disease, and increases, 
the pain almost to agony^ the effervescing draughta» 
and other means usually employed} were of no avaiU 
nay even calomel united with opium, proved too. 
irritating. Under these circumstances* iuatead oi 
the calomel in its ordinary state, I have with the best 
effects prescribed calomel, freed from its muriatic 
acid, by carefully triturating it with lime water; 
whereby it is converted into a dark slate-coloured 
oxyd, virtually the same with the Hydrargyrus 
praecipitatus cinereus of the £din. Pharm. and with 
that formed in making Plenck*s Solution, which you 
yourself first employed and recommended in this 
country. It is so much less irritating to the stomach 
and bowels than calomel, that when joined with 
opiates, it will be retained with ease; and the effects 
of it in allaying pain, retching, and other urgent 
symptoms in hepatic inflammation, have been often not 
ess astonishing to myself, though long in the habit 
of using it, than to a number of gentlemen who have 
had an opportunity of investigating a practice which 
was altogether new to them. This local mercurial 
operation of calomel is not solitary ; we have a similar 
instance of it in the effects which were observed to 
attend the practice recommended hy the late Mi:, 
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Clare, for the cure of venereal complaints : by . 
rubbing two or three grains of calomel upon the 
gums daily^ the salivql^ glands were Tcry quickly 
affected, and a ptyalism induced; while the system 
was so little affected^ that chancres either remained at 
before, or if they healed, soon broke out again. 

• 

I have had repeated opportunities of knowing that 
your practice exactly accords with what I have said 
nponthis subject; but I was induced to be.more parti- 
cular in my detail, lest those who have not had suek 
advantage, might misapprehend what you have said 
respecting the use of mercury; and apply to caiomel 
what was only meant with regard to mercury when 
employed so as to operate on the system at large." 
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Dr. Duncan's Letter, 

On ike Effects of Mercury in InduK 

I SHOULD hare greater pleasure in com« 
plying with your request, if what I have to commu- 
nicate were in itself mor^ worthy of your attention. 
In the mean time it is a great satisfaction for me to 
know, that the opinion which I had been led to 
adopt of the prejudicial effects of mercury, in India, 
wherever it is improperly administered, and without 
sufficient precaution, is conformable to the observa* 
tion and experience of. a person so eminent in the 
profession as yourself. In fact, I have long thought 
that this medicine is far more hurtful in India, than 
it is in this country, and that greater care and pre- 
caution are required to guard against further mis- 
chief, particularly in cases not connected with 
lirer complaints. 

I have certainly found that mercury given in 
hepatiltis, is much seldomer succeeded by inju^ous 
consequences, than when given in other diso.rders. 
One cause of this may he, that persons labouring 
under hepatitis, arc obliged from the severity of th« 
disease, to observe a stricter regimen, and in all 
respects to take more care of themselves, than those 
who take mercury for syphilis and some other com- 
plaints can be induced to do. It may, however, be 
doubted, whether this circumstance will of itself 
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account for the fact of mercury agreeing so well 
with the constitution in cases of hepatitis, and being 
so seldom followed by any ill consequences^ but on 
the contrary, with an amazing increase of appetite^ 
health and spirits. 

The events however, is far different with respect 
to the syphilis, or supposed syphilis, and some dis«> 
orders unconnected with the liver, where the use of 
mercury is productive of the most serious and irre- 
mediable mischief^ and this in almost every instance 
where the patient is exposed to cold or wet, either 
during the mercurial course, or too soon after it hag 
been laid aside* The number of soldiers who aro 
obliged to be invalided on account of the incurable 
pains, swellings, and loss of power in their limbs, 
occasioned by mercury, would appear incredible to 
you ; and it is melancholy to think how many 
officers lose their lives from the same cause, and 
mnder symptoms the most painful and lamentable» 
where the nose and great part of the face is de* 
stroyed, the bones rendered carious, and the surface 
of the body covered with ulcers* I have seen many 
fatal cases of this sort, and in none of them had 
mercury the least effect in removing or even miti« 
gating the symptoms which were thus brought on 
from exposure to cold during the mercurial coursej 
or after it was laid aside, and the cure supposed to 
be completed. Indeed I always thought that mer- 
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eury aggrarated the symptoms^ and the patienti 
themselves were sometimes sensible of this, and 
earnestly entreated that the medicine might be ^s- 
continued. Mercury was generally tried on the idea 
that these symptoms arose from some lurking re- 
mains of the renereal virus. But I was soon con- 
Tinced that this was a mistake, and that the above 
symptoms, however nearly allied to those of the 
venereal disease, were occasioned by mercury itself. 
I shall briefly mention two cases in confirmation of 
this opinion, which was not hastily embraced, not 

vrithout due deliberation. Ensign St n, of the 

Company's service, had taken what was considered 
as a sufficient quantity of mercury for the cure of a 
slight venereal affection, every symptom of which 
had disappeared, anfd he was discharged by hit 
surgeon as perfectly cured. He set out to join his 
corps, which was two hundred miles off. On the 
road he was overtaken by the monsoon rains, which 
he had not the means of sheltering himself from. 
On reaching his station, his joints were much 
swelled, his throat very sore, and somewhat ulce* 
rated. He was immediately put under a course of 
mercury, but got worse and worse. He lost the 
palatej nose, end greater part of the facci in which 
miserable state he lingered upwards of two years. — - 

The other case was that of Lieutenant B m, 

of the King's service. After a mercurial course ho 
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urerheated bimself by dancing, and then sat in the 
full draught of the land wind, the immediate conse- 
quence of which was, pains and swellings all over 
his body, and almost the whole surface became 
ulcerated, so that there was scarce the size of a 
crown piece from head to foot free from a sore* 
He lingered in this state till he died. Mercury 
gave no relief. — ^These are only two of a great many 
instances of the same kind. 

From a view of such cases as the above, I was led 
to adopt the opinion, that the use of mercury re- 
qvdres more caution, and is apt to produce more 
pernicious effects in India, than in more temperat^ 
climates, and it has long appeared to me that thii 
medicine, unless when administered with propriety 
and due caution, is a poison of so fatal and extensive 

• 

operation, that no organ or function, either mental 
or corporeal, is at times exempted from its deleterious 
effects. It has been known to destroy the memory, 
and even to produce madness. One xase I saw, 
where its long continued use was followed by total 
and incurable deafness. 

A gentleman well known to an eminent medical 
friend of yours, was after frequent couri>es of mer- 
cury, affected with most severe head-achs, which 
yielded to no remedy that was tried in India. He 
returned to Europe, in hopes of finding relief in a 
polder climate : but he did 'not long survive his 
arrival in Englaiid. After death his head was 
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opened, and a considerable portion of water traf 
fonnd in the rentricles of the brain. I hare seen 
a case of amanrosis to all appearance brought 'on hj 
mercury. Dropsy is a more freqnent consequence 
of the abuse of this remedy. I speak only of what 
happens in India. 

The more ordinary ill effects of mercury shew 
themselyes in pains, swellings, ahd weaknesses of the 
extremities, and in the impaired tone of the stomach 
and bowels ; and they sometimes leare behind them 
an extreme morbid irritability of the whole system, 
which is followed by neryous and hypochondriac 
complaints. A gentleman in the Company's clril 
tenrice, whose constitution had been long and re- 
peatedly drenched with mercury, fell into a train 
of nervous affections of the most distressing kind, 
and to which at last he fell a victim. I could not 
easily convey to you in words an idea of the suffer, 
ings of this gentleman. The nerves were brought 
to such an extreme degree of morbid sensibility, that 
the unhappy patient used often to mention (some- 
times with tears in his eyes) that even in the simple 
act of washing his hands, if he happened to drop 
the soap-ball, it produced a shake^ an agitation and 
horror, which he wanted words to describe. This 
is the case of a young man who had naturally a very 
good constitution, which to use the words of a 
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great medical authority, ** ciio et crndeliter absiimp- 
lit nerroram distensio/' 

« 

From what I had seen of the mischief arising 
from mercury, when given in circumstances whero 
the patient may be unavoidably exposed to cold or 
wet, I determined while I was in the field not ta 
run any risks, and thought it more adviseable to 
leave all syphilitic cases for a timcy to themselves^ 
until J. had an opportunity of giving mercury with 
safety and advantage. I thought that syphilis in all 
Its stages might admit of a cure^ but I had seen that 
some of the consequences of mercury were without 
remedy. In this way I found that the venere)|^ 
virus is much more slow in its progress, than hat 
been generally supposed, and that therQ was but 
little danger in leaving it for a time to itself. After 
a lapse of ten months, I could not trace any syrnp* 
tom of it beyond the groin. I did not find that the 
throat, bones, or skiu, were affected; although in 
the early stages of the disease where mercury had 
been given, and the patient exposed to cold, all th« 
worst symptoms soon made their appearance. In- 
deed every case that J saw in India, tended more and 
more to convince me, that, it is only in combination 
with mercury that syphilis produces all the worst 
symptoms, and that the progress of the disease v^hep. 
left to itself, is extremely slow. This opinion I 
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adopted with gp*eat hositatioii» but it Was confifmed 
by facts which appeared otherwise inexplicable. 

From what I hare stated^ you may naturally ask 
me how I managed with hepatitis in the field, when 
I was 80 cautious of giving mercury in syphilis? 
But here, in fact^ I had no choice ; the urgency of 
the disease admitted of no delay. I gave mercury 
with all the care and precaution that circumstances 
would allow. I cannot affirm that the patients were 
Hot sometimes affected with pains in their limbs 
afterward J but I do not recollect having seen any 
worse consequences. The cases of hepatitis in the 
Held were not numerous. The dysenteric flux was 
the common disease. I have met with the hepatitis 
more frequently in garrison than in the field, and at 
one period (July, 1792) I had under my care twenty- 
two men labouring under this disease. The weather 
was excessively hot and dry, and the soldiers had 
received a large dividend of prize-money, which led 
to great excesses in drinking. This is one of the 
most common causes of hepatitis, and there are more 
opportunities for indulgence in this way in garrison, 
than in the field. 

Though I have seldom observed that the hepatitis 
in India, when it is taken early and treated properly, 
proves fatal ; yet a case now and then does occur, 
in which there appears so strong a tendency to sup- 
puration from the ycry commenccrucnt, that this 
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«\rent canpifll. be prevented by the speediest Und 
most efficacious means hitherto known ; and when 
suppuration takes place, mercury seems of no further 
use. Some cases I have met with where abscesses 
were formed in the interior of the liver, notwith- 
standing the use of mercury, bleeding, &c. 

There is one scyere disease in India, in which the 
liver seems to suft'er partial inflammation from sym- 
pathy. This disease is an inflammation of the colon, 
attended wit^ a high and burning fever, fixed acute 
pain above the pubes, suppression of urine, and a 
violent discharge from the bowels of a peculiar kind. 
On opening the bodies of those who died of this 
disease, I have sometimes found portions of 
purulent matter of the size of a bean, dispersed 
through the whole substance of the liver. Yet there 

• 

had been no preceding symptom of hepatitis, and 
the primary disease was inflammation of the colon, 
the whole of which was generally found corroded 
and gangrenous. It appeared to me that the aifec 
tion of the liver in this case was purely sympathetic. 
Kvery medical man in India has frequent opportu- 
nities of observing how the liver and bowels act and 
react npon each other ; and how any morbid aflec- 
tion of the one is extended to the other. These are 
indeed the principal organs which sufier from disease 
in that climate, there being very few diseases of any 
other description* 
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I might add some other remarks i^lCis subject, 
but am unwilling to extend this letter to a greater 
length) lest I should become tiresome. I am afraid 
you may hare reason to think me so alrea4jr« 

Believe me to be with much regard^ 

Dear Sir^ 
Tour faithful humble Seryant, 

FRANCIS DUNCAN. 
. 24th March, 18C9. 
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